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THE WEEK. 





LorpD HOoTHFIELD's letter to Sir 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Theodore Fry is almost the only 
AT HOME. incident of the week in domestic 
politics. Lord Hothfield, who as 
Sir Henry Tufton played a leading part on the 
Liberal side in North Westmoreland, and who was a 
subordinate member of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Government in 1886, has informed Sir Theodore Fry 
that he means to offer a strenuous opposition to the 
Liberal Candidate for North Westmoreland and to 
the present Government. He ascribes his change of 
opinions to what he calls the iniquitous Budget of Sir 
William Harcourt; though it is notorious that he 
had begun to withdraw from the Liberal party before 
that Budget was introduced. Lord Hothfield, who 
inherited the property formerly belonging to the 
Earls of Thanet, is a very wealthy man and a very 
large landowner. Even, therefore, if he had not 
himself made frank acknowledgment of the fact, it 
would have been natural to attribute his renunciation 
of Liberalism to the great fiscal reforms for which 
the present ministers are responsible. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has written a letter to the 
Bishop of Chester on the licensing question which 
is certain to cause many searchings of heart among 
a section of his old supporters. In this letter he 
states that for many years he has been strongly of 
opinion that the principle of selling liquors for the 
public profit only offers the sole chance of escape 
from “ the present miserable and almost contemptible 
predicament which is a disgrace to the country.” 
The Gothenburg system has, therefore, secured 
a new and very influéntial supporter. As to Local 
Option, Mr. Gladstone states, what many already 
knew to be his opinion, that it cannot be more than 
a partial and occasional remedy. So far, most 
practical licence reformers who are not prohibition- 
ists will be in entire agreement with Mr. Gladstone, 
and, doubtless, many will regret that the pressure of 
other questions during his official career prevented 
him from giving effect to his views on this important 
subject. Where they will differ from him is in the 
contempt he pours upon “ mere limitation of num- 
bers” as a remedy for the evils of the drink traffic. 
Practical experience has unquestionably shown that 
such limitation in the number of licensed houses does 
tend to reduce the evils caused by the trade. 





_THE introduction of the Gothenburg system into 
this country is certainly not at this moment in the 





range of practical politics. Even Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has for years advocated the merits of the 
system, does not pretend to regard its adoption 
as practicable, but a modification of it, such as 
we ventured to suggest two years ago in the pages 
of THE SPEAKER, might be carried through Parlia- 
ment without much difficulty if all classes of tem- 
perance reformers were agreed in supporting it. 
Our proposal was: (1) the extinction of all existing 
licences at the end of a short term of years; (2) the 
allotment of licences to districts in proportion to 
the population, a minimum of a thousand inhabit- 
ants to each licence being absolutely essential ; 
(3) the sale of these licences for a period of 
seven years by public auction or tender, the 
revenue derived from the sale going to the 
municipality. This scheme, without being so re- 
volutionary as the total extinction of the private 
interest in the drink trade, would undoubtedly carry 
with it many of the advantages to be derived from 
the substitution of municipal for private drinkshops. 
The principle of Local Option might or might not be 
introduced into such a measure; but we have never 
concealed our opinion that this principle provides, 
at best, no more than “a partial and occasional 
remedy ” for the great evil. 


LorD ROSEBERY opened an exhibition at Inverness 
on Thursday, and afterwards received the freedom 
of the burgh. His speeches on the occasion were 
necessarily non-controversial, but he managed to 
make one of them at least extremely interesting. 
He dwelt with much felicity on that most 
characteristic and significant feature of British 
public life, the good relations and mutual esteem 
which often exist in private between people 
who differ from each other politically—good rela- 
tions and mutual esteem which even enter into the 
public sphere when politics are not in question—and 
he rightly attributed this state of things, not so 
much to any difference in character between us and 
other peoples amongst whom it is not to be wit- 
nessed, as to the greater political experience which 
this nation has enjoyed. He drew a suggestive 
comparison between the state of the Highlands and 
that of another Celtic country not yet successfully 
conciliated ; but analogies applied to Ireland are apt 
to be misleading. Her case is sui generis. 





ANOTHER step has been taken this week in the 
democratisation of rural England. The rules framed 
by the Local Government Board for the election of 
Parish Councils in December next which were pub- 
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lished on Monday exhibit a progress of the character 
with which we are familiar in English history. It 
cannot be said that the procedure is unduly revolu- 
tionary. As we point out in detail in another column, 
it tends, if anything, to give full play to the in- 
fluences which have hitherto been dominant in 
village life. But the growth of popular government 
is necessarily slow, and, on the whole, the conditions 
under which it will work next December are satis- 
factory enough. The Liberal organisations have 
done their best to help on the process. It remains 
for individual Liberals to do their part. 


Ir we can trust to the accuracy of the forecast 
just published of the Report of the Commission on 
the Unification of London, that “ province covered 
with houses” is at length destined to enjoy a real 
and complete municipal life. We are to hear no 
more of that subdivision of it into ten or a dozen 
great municipalities, which was supposed to be a 
favourite plan of Mr. Chamberlain’s when Sir 
William Harcourt’s Bill for the Reform of London 
Government was before the House of Commons 
ten years ago. The District Councils all over 
London are, indeed, to call their chairmen Mayors— 
which is not a bad thing for that local patriotism 
which the County Council and the London Reform 
Union have done so much to promote. But the 
County Council will be the supreme municipal 
authority, and the office of Lord Mayor will gain 
new honour in the future by its absorption in the 
chairmanship. The Corporation will reappear, shorn 
of most of its glories, as the City District Council. 
All these changes are undoubtedly in the right 
direction. It is better, more inspiring to the average 
citizen, more likely to bring the best available ability 
into the administration, that a city which is really 
one should be administered as one and not as a 
group. 

To the maxim “ Happy is the country which has 
no history” we may add another: “Happy is the 
country where the people do not know who controls 
their police.” Mr. Chisholm Robertson, one of the 
Scotch miners’ leaders, thought the police had given 
him cause for complaint. He wrote accordingly to 
two Ministers—the Prime Minister and the Home 
Secretary. But it so happens that any control 
which is vested in the central Government over the 
local authorities which manage the Scotch police is 
exercised by the Secretary for Scotland. Mr. Asquith 
accordingly, on receiving Mr. Robertson’s letter, 
sent it on politely and regularly to Sir George 
Trevelyan. But, in the meantime, Lord Rosebery 
had justified Mr. Robertson’s ignorance in the eyes 
of the world; for he tells him that he had sent the 
letter of complaint on to the Home Office. Thus we 
have it plainly proved that the Prime Minister, 
himself a Scotchman, did not know which Minister 
was responsible for the Scotch police. Surely, this 
quite eclipses Bagshot’s cabman, who did not know 
the way to Downing Street. And it reflects great 
credit on the Scotch police. 





WE cannot ourselves believe that 
the great Chinese defeat at Ping 
Yang, and the indecisive naval 
battle off the mouth of the Yalu river (with which 
we deal elsewhere in detail), will terminate the 
war between China and Japan. Creatures of low 
organisation are hard to kill, and China, by its 
very size and the defects of its structure, is saved 
from some of the dangers of a serious defeat, for the 
same reason. Everybody has prophesied that the 
Japanese would be victorious at first, and that then 
China would recover herself, and gradually over- 
whelm her enemy by sheer weight of numbers. 
The first part of the prophecy has been fulfilled; 
we shall see next year what will be the fate 
of the second. A _ grave defeat will be an 


ABROAD. 


eminently salutary thing for the Chinese official 








mind, even though patriotic legends should arise to 
obliterate its memory—even as they have arisen, as 
Mr. Curzon has told us, to explain the ruin of the 
Summer Palace at Pekin. It remains to be seen 
whether there will be a revolution in China. That, 
no doubt, will make short work of the prophecy 
referred to, but we have reason to hope it will be 
averted. Bad as the Chinese system of government 
is, this is not the time for it to break up. 


LorRD KIMBERLEY is to be congratulated on the 
Treaty ratified by him last month with Japan, whose 
terms, in substance, the Times published on Tuesday. 
By his action the British Government is the first to 
welcome Japan in the fullest manner into the comity 
of civilised Powers. The effect of the Treaty, when 
its stipulations come into foree—which in their main 
particulars will not be for five years—will be the 
abolition of the foreign jurisdiction at the Treaty 
Ports, and the recognition of the right of Japan to 
fix freely her own Customs duties; while in return 
for these concessions the Japanese Government will 
throw open the country to foreign trade and industry. 
The Japanese have strenuously contended that they 
have by this time given sufficient guarantees to civil- 
isation—especially since their adoption of the new 
Codes, framed for them by eminent European jurists 
—to entitle them to jurisdiction over foreigners on 
their own soil, and to justify foreign Governments 
in entrusting the interests and persons of their 
subjects to the Japanese courts. This claim Lord 
Kimberley admits, but, as a further guarantee for 
the efficiency of the Japanese tribunals, it has been 
agreed that this part of the Treaty shall not take 
effect for five years, by which time it is expected 
the new Codes will have been completed, and the 
new tribunals thoroughly organised. 





BRITISH commerce, as represented in Japan, 
has so far received the Treaty with loud grum- 
bling; but that was to be expected — changes 
abolishing old privileges, though in exchange 
for new ones, are never welcome at first, and 
the feeling of caste, no doubt, comes into play 
in rendering a European abroad reluctant to 
acknowledge the equality of a native race, however 
intelligent. But, very soon, British merchants will 
be blessing the Treaty ; for the concession it obtains 
for them in opening up Japan to trade, is a most 
valuable one. At present foreign trade is strictly 
confined to the Treaty Ports. A European merchant 
can neither own property, nor carry on trade in the 
interior; he cannot even travel there without a 


passport. 





M. CASIMIR-PERIER may be said to have made his 
first appearance on the grand scale in the réle of 
President, when he reviewed the French troops 
assembled for the autumn manceuvres on Thursday 
at Chiteaudun. The occasion appears to have been 
very successful. The review took place on historic 
ground, the scene of one of Chanzy’s heroic 
attempts to retrieve a lost cause in 1870; and the 
President, as a distinguished veteran of 1870, came 
in for the advantage of the patriotic emotion which 
the scene evoked. He had a good reception from 
troops, people, and the local authorities. The 
welcome by the Bishop of Chartres, who declared he 
would make every effort to support the President in 
his conciliatory task, is said to have been particu- 
larly remarked. Extraordinary precautions were 
taken against the possibility of another Caserio 
incident, and the great crowds who had assembled, 
and who, half the time, could scarcely see the Chief 
of State through the hedge of Guards, are said 
not to have liked them. Clearly, M. Casimir-Périer 
has missed a great opportunity in not appearing in 
the field on horseback, in a frock-coat, with his star 
on his breast, like an Indian Viceroy. He is credited 
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with having thought of doing so. It would have 
been in every way more effective, and the army 
would have liked it in him, who was not only a soldier 
himself, but won a decoration on the field of battle. 
The French have an inveterate yearning for a “ man 
on horseback,” and it seems a pity that a President 
who can ride should not supply the need. 





THE political testament of the Comte de Paris 
was published during the week. It is a pathetic 
document, marked by quiet dignity and resignation 
and a deep religious spirit. Its most notable feature 
is the Comte’s express refusal to hamper the future 
action of his son by any directions from the grave— 
a refusal no doubt prompted by the Comte’s recol- 
lection of how far circumstances forced him to 
depart from the very emphatic injunctions left 
behind him by his own father. 


THE conference of sufferers from the prolonged 
tariff war between France and Switzerland, which 
was held at Macon at the beginning of the week, 
was a most encouraging sign of that revolt from the 
extreme Protectionism of the school of McKinley and 
Méline which is at last in progress on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Too much weight, of course, must not 
be attached to it. The German Press, alarmed for 
the safety of the trade which has grown so rapidly 
since the rupture, has hastened to remind the world 
that the personages—though one was a Swiss ex- 
President and another a French ex-Minister—present 
possessed no official character whatever. But the 
proceedings brought out clearly the absurdity 
of the severance between neighbours and old 
friends which the French Chambers thought fit to 
decide upon in a single sitting at the fag-end of its 
session in 1892. As one result, the exportation of 
wine from the Macon district to Switzerland has 
been reduced by 90 per cent., which is hardly a 
desirable result for France, even on Protectionist 
principles. However, on those principles, it is not 
for Switzerland to take the initiative in negotiation. 
She has hitherto bought more from France than she 
has sold to her, and is therefore primarily not a 
dangerous competitor with French industry, but a 
market for French products. And, as M. Droz effect- 
ively pointed out in his speech at Macon, she has a 
strong claim for generous treatment in that the 
Great Powers have made her the neutral guardian of 
the great passes over the Alps. 





Tue hopes recently entertained of an “ anti- 
clerical” alliance between the Liberals and the 
Labour Party in Belgium were, as far as the capital 
is concerned, foredoomed to frustration. On Sunday 
evening MM. Féron and Janson advocated the 
alliance, the terms of which we stated a fortnight 
ago, before a crowded and extremely hostile meeting 
of the Labour Party, and were met with a unanim- 
ous negative. The proposal, it may be remembered, 
was to allot four candidates on the joint list to the 
Labour Party and seven to the Moderate and Pro- 
gressist Liberals respectively. The share of the 
Labour Party was perhaps hardly large enough, 
even considering the extra weight given to the 
two bourgeois groups by the plural vote; but the 
main grounds of the refusal were that even the 
Progressists were not nearly advanced enough, 
and that it was asking too much to expect the 
Labour Party to support seven moderate Liberals 
of the “doctrinaire” or old-fashioned Individualist 
type. We expect the Labour Party of the capital 
will have cause to repent their independence and to 
wish they had followed the example set by their 
brethren at Liége. At Antwerp the refusal to 
negotiate has, on the contrary, come from the 
Liberals. One of the services rendered to the world 
by these small States, like Belgium and Switzerland, 
is the exhibition of political experiments on a scale 





too small to do much harm, except to the experi- 
menters. Switzerland is teaching the world some 
unexpected lessons as to the working of direct 
popular government. If the action of the Labour 
Party in Brussels throws light on the futility of the 
efforts of “ Labour” to secure political independence, 
some service will have been done to the cause of 
progress in Europe. 


THE predictions of reaction in Germany on which 
we dwelt last week have received some support 
from an article in Prince Bismarck’s usual organ, 
apologising for the introduction of universal suf- 
frage into the Constitution of the Empire (or, 
rather, of its predecessor, the North German Con- 
federation), on the ground that it was then neces- 
sary to stimulate national feeling throughout all 
classes, and to provide a vent for passions which 
might have become dangerous in the event of 
a prolonged struggle with France. The article 
winds up by suggesting that secret voting is a 
mistake. Now, as the last election to the Reichstag 
proved, a great deal of pressure is exercised at pre- 
sent in country districts by the Prussian equivalents 
of squire and parson; and the article can only mean 
that it is desired to intensify this pressure and 
supplement it by the influence of employers in the 
towns as a preliminary to restricting the franchise 
hereafter. That would, no doubt, be a simple method 
of hampering the growth of the Social Democratic 
party, though it can hardly be supposed that it 
would be effective in the long run. Meanwhile it 
would bring back class warfare in the most acute 
form. 





ANOTHER notable fact, also significant of reaction, 
is that a section of the Secessionist Liberals, headed 
by Herr Barth, a well-known deputy, have given up 
any attempt at a programme or profession of faith, 
and reduced their policy to the merest Opportunism. 
Another section, demonstrating on Sunday in Gotha, 
resolved to bring out a programme to rival that of 
Herr Richter, but giving social questions, as com- 
pared with political, an overwhelming prominence. 
We do not ourselves believe in this sort of creedless, 
makeshift Liberalism. The main body of the party, 
now in Congress at Eisenach, will show that, while 
passing to the New Liberalism, it has not forgotten 
the Old. 





THE fifty-one Norwegian elections which took 
place last Monday (the process, be it remembered, 
being indirect) indicate that the country is not yet 
quite ripe for the complete separation demanded by 
the Radical party. The polls are very heavy; and 
though the advocates of independence have gained 
two seats on balance, there is stated to be a con- 
siderable increase in the Unionist vote. It is some- 
times said that democracy introduces an outrageous 
tyranny—that of the “ odd man,” or (let us say), 
assuming the community to consist of 100 citizens, of 
51 electors over 49. In practice, of course, this is un- 
true, because it takes no account of the doubtful or 
lukewarm voters. Many of the 51 are inclined to 
agree with the 49; some of the 49 regret they are 
not among the 51. In any case a strong minority at 
the polls is quite sufficient to deter the majority 
from pushing matters to such an extremity as would 
involve the use of arms. But as more than half the 
Norwegian constituencies still remain to be polled, 
no definite prediction can as yet be attempted, ex- 
cept, indeed, that the solution of the difficulty by 
the separation of Norway from Sweden and her 
reunion to Denmark is becoming more remote than 
ever. For Denmark is becoming less and less 
Radical—a fact of which the elections to the Lands- 
thing just terminated afford a fresh proof. 








Ir housekeepers in earnest in wishing to bene) Gn cae 
London, they should bay Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the 
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which are depriving the 
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Signor Crisps remarkable speech at Naples, 
to which we referred last week, has continued to 
attract a great deal of attention; but the sugges- 
tion of a reconciliation between the Italian Kingdom 
and the Papacy has been received with marked cold- 
ness by the Papal Press. The view is expressed in 
independent quarters that the Vatican has next to 
nothing to gain by a reconciliation now. Moreover, 
Signor Crispi has had to quiet the susceptibilities 
of some of his supporters by explaining that his 
Theistic phrases were spoken as a Freemason, and 
not as a Catholic. But his own organ has praised 
his action, and has been semi-officially disavowed. 
All this confirms what we said last week—that 
Signor Crispi is very likely trying to feel his way 
to a reconciliation, but that the Vatican will not 
agree until, in a serious social or political crisis, 
it can secure much better terms than at present. 


On Friday week Signor de Felice, the Sicilian 
revolutionist, headed the “ advanced ” list of candid- 
ates that was carried at the Leghorn municipal 
elections. Four “clericals” were also elected; but 
out of 13,000 electors there were 10,000 abstentions. 
This is the way that the respectable Italian bour- 
geoisie carry out Signor Crispi’s new policy and 
band themselves together against the forces of 
revolution. 


WE refer elsewhere to Count Kalnoky’s forcible 
advice to Bulgaria to permit no diminution of 
her independence. Unfortunately there is some 
reason to fear that Bulgaria may not be able to 
follow Count Kalnoky’s advice. Here at any rate are 
some reasons for apprehension :—M. Karaveloff, who 
is still in prison, has nevertheless managed to issue a 
political manifesto, and is said to be sure of a good 
deal of support ; M. Zankoff, who is still an exile, has 
lost a good many of his adherents, but it is strongly 
suspected that they are ready to return to their 
allegiance when occasion offers ; there is always the 
uncertainty as to what M. Stambuloff's followers may 
do in the way of forming temporary coalitions with 
Opposition groups which may carry them further 
than they expect; and there seems to be a distinct 
tendency towards what is quaintly described as 
“ Moderate Russophilism.” The Russian Government, 
we know, is disinclined to stimulate this tendency 
into immoderation; but Count Kalnoky has since 
modified his estimate of the dangers—no doubt in 
consequence of representations from Sofia; but a 
considerable party in Russia feels otherwise. How- 
ever, it is only when the Sobranje begins its work 
that it will be at all possible to estimate the strength 
of the opposing forces or conjecture as to their 
combined result. 





THE study of the classics is usually 
defended as cultivating a boy’s 
literary taste—-which is not, we 
think, the strongest argument in 
its favour. Cynics are apt to remark that in most 
boys the literary taste never appears at all, and that, 
when it does, it is often killed by the demands of 
grammar —at any rate, so far as the classical 
languages are concerned. However, the little book 
before us of “Verse Translations from Greek 
and Latin Poets” (A. D. Innes & Co.), written 
by Mr. A. D. Innes for various schoolmaster 
friends who wished to convince their forms that 
*‘ poetry may lurk concealed behind ” difficult classical 
texts, ought to help towards the desired end. The 
necessity of finding proper “unseen” translation— 
for which these pieces are meant to serve as ideals— 
has led Mr. Innes and his friends to various poems 
which probably many classical scholars have never 
read. Thus, besides familiar bits from Euripides 
and Aristophanes, we have a really impressive 
translation of the famous hymn of Cleanthes, 


LITERATURE. 
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best known as quoted by St. Paul, and an ex- 
tremely attractive rendering of an epigram of 
Claudian, extolling that country life which, as the 
late Mr. Pater reminded us, lasted on in Italy long 
after it was supposed to be ruined by large estates 
and slave labour. There is much besides in the 
book that we should like to notice; but we must 
content ourselves with commending it to the wider 
public whom the author now addresses. 


THE action of sunlight on microbes which live in 
water has not as yet received very much attention, 
but, all the same, is of the highest importance in our 
hygienic studies. Every day, in some way or other, 
our rivers are being polluted, and it is only right 
that we should inquire whether any agents are at 
work in nature to counterbalance this unceasing 
state of affairs. The most recent work devoted 
entirely to the investigation of this question we owe 
to Professor Buchner, and some of his results may 
be briefly stated. To test whether the action of the 
solar rays were destructive or the reverse, bacteria 
of various kinds were placed in unsterile water 
containing also the broth culture of the par- 
ticular organism in question for purposes of con- 
sumption, and then partly exposed to light. The 
organisms that remained in the dark were 
found to have increased considerably in numbers, 
while those in the sunshine seemed to have been 
entirely exterminated; for, after three hours’ ex- 
posure to sunlight, the typhoid colon and pyo- 
cyaneus bacilli were entirely destroyed. But how 
far down in the water does light retain this bacteri- 
cidal action? Professor Buchner’s reply to this is 
that, at a depth of 1°6 metres, the bactericidal solar 
rays do not materially differ from those at the 
surface ; but at 2°6 metres a change in the action is 
just noticeable. This agrees with the results of 
previous work, which have shown that, before a 
sufficient depth has been reached to alter the 
intensity of the penetrating light, the antiseptic 
potency of the rays has long ago ceased to exist. 
According to these results, then, river water should 
be purest at midday, when the solar action is 
greatest, and most pure at the height of summer. 
A propos of this inference, it may be mentioned that 
in 1866 the Thames water at Hampton contained 
twenty times as many microbes in winter as were 
found in the summer months. 





THe Hon. P. Carteret Hitt had in 

OBITUARY. former years been a prominent poli- 
tician in Nova Scotia and a member of 

its Legislature, to which fact is due the prefix to 
his name. He had been, however, long resident in 
England, and was well known as a strong Evangelical 
and a prominent supporter of religious and philan- 
thropic effort. M. Adolphe Lehardy de Beaulieu, 
whose death, at the age of eighty, was reported at 
the end of last week, had been Vice-President of the 
Belgian Chamber, and had both founded and presided 
over the Society of Political Economy in that 
country in days when its policy was still consistent 
with economic orthodoxy. Professor Fabretti had 
taken some part in the Italian revolution of 1848, 
and had then been forced to retire to Turin and devote 
himself to Italian (especially Etruscan) epigraphy 
and archwology, of which he was one of the fore- 
most exponents. Lady Camilla Gurdon, under 
the pen-name of “C. Fellowes,” has been well 
known to our readers as the author of a number 
of striking stories, chiefly of village life, which have 
appeared in the columns of THE SPEAKER. Dr. 
Heinrich Hoffman, of Frankfort, has delighted 
two, if not three, generations by his admirable 
German comic picture-books for children—especially 
“Struwwelpeter,” which has gone through 140 
editions and been translated into most of the 


languages of Europe. 
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LORD HOTHFIELD, AND OTHERS. 





ORD HOTHFIELD’S emphatic renunciation of 
the Liberal party and all its works is not in 
itself a matter of much importance. No doubt the 
nobleman who was once Sir Henry Tufton exercises 
a certain amount of influence in his own district, 
and may therefore affect the result of the next 
Westmoreland election. But, if we remember aright, 
Lord Hothfield first withdrew from active co-operation 
with the Liberal party not because he objected to its 
rinciples, but because he was at issue with his own 
nal organisation on some purely personal question. 
Whether this be the case or not, however, the reason 
which the noble lord now gives for his final with- 
drawal from his old party is the one significant fact 
in connection with his retirement. It is the “ ini- 
quitous Budget” of Sir William Harcourt that has 
forced him out of Liberalism into Toryism. Home 
Rule he could accept; Parish Councils and the 
Liability of Employers are not beyond the reach of 
his sympathies; he would even acquiesce in the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church, and he might 
not be found averse to Local Option; but when it 
came to a readjustment of the legacy and succession 
duties, and the taxing of great fortunes at a higher 
rate than small, the “iniquity’’ was too much for 
him; for, alas! he has great possessions. No doubt, 
like the young man in the Gospels, he has gone away 
sorrowful. He would have remained with us to the 
end if only we would have refrained from passing 
laws which, however beneficial to the community as 
a whole, have the disadvantage of affecting the 
pecuniary interests of his own special class. As it 
is, he finds himself compelled by the instinct of self- 
preservation to go over, bag and baggage, to the 
traditional enemies of his family. 

Now, we have no wish to make fun out of Lord 
Hothfield’s withdrawal from Liberalism. Human 
nature, as we have seen of late, is just as strong in 
dukes and newly-created barons as in artisans or 
professional men. Everybody can understand Lord 
Hothfield’s reason for changing, and, though 
no one, we imagine, will admire his conduct, 
there are a great many who can sympathise 
with it. There is no reason, therefore, to treat 
him as though he were some ludicrous freak of 
nature. Nor do we wish to make light of the loss 
of men of his class from our ranks. After all, it is 
always painful to part with an old friend; and in the 
winnowing process through which the Liberal party 
has been passing of late we have had to part with 
too many such friends. It is, of course, easy to 
say that we are better without them. In a sense 
this is doubtless true. But, all the same, we 
miss them, and would rather, if only for the sake 
of Auld Lang Syne, have had them with us than 
not. It is not pleasant to think that so many his- 
toric names which once figured in the roll-call of 
Liberalism have been transferred to the books of the 
foe. It may be inevitable; but it is hardly the less 
sad on that account. That which concerns us much 
more, however, than the sentimental pain of a loss 
like this is the question of where this process is going 


to stop. The dukes went in a body some years ago;. 


now one of our few barons has departed, and the 
slender record of brave Liberal peers grows still more 
slender. But, as we know, it is not in the ranks of 
the peerage merely that the process is going on; and 
it becomes necessary, in the interests of Liberalism, 
that we should consider how far it is likely to 
extend, and what can be done to stop it. The 
Daily Chronicle, with which we are by no means 
always in agreement, and which seeks many oppor- 
tunities of rebuking us for what it regards as our 





Laodicean tendencies, had an article on Tuesday on 
Lord Hothfield’s withdrawal with which we are 
happily able largely to agree. In that article the 
fact that there are certain persons who are trying to 
drive out of the Liberal ranks all the representatives 
of property, as well as all who are associated in the 
ideas of some democratic writers with what is known 
as the old Liberalism, was frankly recognised ; and 
we are glad to find that it was at the same time 
deplored. Deplorable, indeed, it would be if the time 
ever came when the Liberal party was confined to one 
single class of the community. To banish from 
it those who represent interests which are not purely 
those of the working class would be to rob it of much 
of its moral and intellectual force, and of most of its 
individuality. It must, of course, always be mainly 
a popular and democratic party ; but everybody save 
Mr. Keir Hardie and his satellites must be agreed in 
desiring that it shall always embody a fair represen- 
tation of other classes and other interests. 

How is it to continue to do this in existing cir- 
cumstances? It will certainly not do it if the tactics 
of the various coteries of political adventurers 
who masquerade as Independent Labour parties, 
Social Democratic Federations, and so forth, should 
prevail. For the members of these parties frankly 
avow their hostility to the Liberal party as it at 
present exists, and their desire to drive from it all 
who do not represent those labour interests with 
which they are anxious to identify themselves. But 
though there can be no real modus vivendi between 
the men who have been the backbone of the Liberal 
party in past days and those who glory in calling 
themselves “ irreconcilables,” and in preaching the 
crudest and most hopeless Socialism, no mistake 
could be greater than that of supposing that there is 
any real antagonism between the old Liberalism and 
new Liberal ideas. Despite the opprobrium which 
now attachesto the word Whig, even the Whigs knew 
how to move with the times, and but for their cordial 
aid many of the latest triumphs of democracy could 
never have been won. Nor are there really many 
Whigs, or many persons deserving of being called by 
that name, now left in the Liberal party. Whig, in 
these days, is simply a term of reproach applied by 
the more advanced and more reckless Radicals to 
those Radicals who are more cautious, more far- 
seeing, and more experienced than themselves. But 
these men, though they may move more slowly 
than the advanced wing of the party, are just as 
anxious to move as their most ardent comrades, 
provided always that the advance is to be along the 
lines of “a policy of sanity and the Ten Command- 
ments.”” They accepted Sir William Harcourt’s 
budget, “iniquitous”’ as it seemed to be to Lord 
Hothfield, because they believed it to be just and 
honest as well as expedient. They are prepared to 
go as far as any reasonable man would wish to go 
in the direction of social reform ; though probably 
most of them retain their firm belief that in political 
freedom and the liberty of the individual the safety 
of the State is to be found. There is no positive 
antagonism between such men and the true repre- 
sentatives of labour; though there is and must be a 
very real and direct antagonism between them and 
politicians who are seeking to capture the Liberal 
organisations in order to use them against the Liberal 
party. They have no wish to leave the old army of 
progress, even at the bidding of the Independent 
Labour party and its fuglemen. But how is their 
continuance in the Liberal ranks to be reconciled 
with the growing demands of Labour? This is the 
question which those who interest themselves in the 
future of Liberalism have to consider. One very 
valuable contribution to the solution of this question 
has been made during the present week by Mr. 
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Picton in a letter in which he sets forth a truth on 
which we have often dwelt in these pages. That is, 
that the real and only way in which the representa- 
tives of Labour can make sure of the aid of the 
Liberal party is by coming into that party and 
identifying themselves with it. Nothing could be 
more democratic than the constitution of the Liberal 
organisations in the constituencies; and if these 
organisations are not democratic in character as 
well as in constitution, it must be the fault of the 
working men themselves. They are welcome, every- 
where, to come into the counsels of Liberalism and 
to exercise their just influence on those counsels. In 
most cases it must, owing to their numerical strength, 
be a preponderating influence. When they thus 
make their wishes and opinions felt, they will not 
find that those whom their organs in the Press talk 
of as “old Whigs” are their real enemies. They 
will find, on the contrary, that history repeats itself, 
and that they will owe far more to those whom they 
are apt to regard as reactionaries than to the persons 
who are leading them into false ways and extreme 
measures. At all events, those who wish to see 
secessions like that of Lord Hothfield stopped, and 
the unity of the Liberal party restored and consolid- 
ated, must agree heartily with Mr. Picton when he 
shows how alone these ends can be attained. 








THE WAR IN THE EAST. 





\ ODERN civilisation has not changed the con- 
LVI. ditions of the past or modified the esteem in 
which physical force is held. Now, as in the times 
of the Romans, a nation, to be accounted great, must 
prove its capacity for waging successful war. Italy 
in 1866, the Second French Empire in 1854, are 
recent instances of this law: and it is to the credit 
of reconstructed France that she has so far re- 
mained content with the sense of power. Japan, 
the one really progressive Asiatic nation, has taken 
this lesson of Europe to heart, and whatever may 
have been the immediate causes of the present con- 
flict, the knowledge that the rights and the sanctions 
of an independent Power are conceded only 
when fighting capacity has been vividly de- 
monstrated undoubtedly prompted the invasion of 
Korea. 

The demonstration in this case has been startling. 
Neither United Italy in 1866, nor the France of 
Louis Napoleon in 1854, was able to give proofs 
comparably impressive. Asiatic races have always 
supplied splendid raw material. In the simplicity 
of his wants, in marching power, and in endurance 
of physical fatigue, the soldier of the East is a far 
superior animal to the best average product of Ger- 
many. In personal gallantry he is at least the equal 
of the Western. His military instincts are inherent ; 
with us they are largely the result of an education 
elaborately calculated to attain its object. A Pathan, 
a Ghoorka, or a Soudanese Arab has senses which we, 
with all our training, cannot evoke in a London- 
bred youth, still less in a Dorsetshire ploughboy. 
Yet, with supreme advantages, the qualities which 
organised fighting forces require have generally been 
wanting in Asiatic armies. Had it been otherwise, 
we should not now hold India. With the swift 
advance of scientific invention, revolutionising fight- 
ing weapons, the disabilities of the Eastern seemed 
to be relatively increased. The whole of the modern 
science of war appeared to be beyond his reach. He 
might provide himself with European armaments ; 
but his ideas of army administration and the manipu- 
lation of large bodies of men in the field must, it has 





been imagined, remain nearly as they were in the 
times of Alexander. An army is, after all, the reflex 
of a nation, and, as Von Moltke pointed out, it is 
the qualities of Germany as a State which have made 
her army the most formidable fighting force which 
has yet been created. The whole constitution of 
Asiatic peoples, their forms of government, and even 
their social conditions, have militated against their 
naval or military strength in the modern sense. If, 
however, an Eastern State should be able to organise 
itself on European models, and, availing itself of the 
splendid raw material ready to hand, to create fight- 
ing forces as flexible yet as solid, as divisible yet as 
capable of combined action, as responsive to supreme 
direction yet as self-contained in its units as an 
European national force, a new and formidable 
factor would evidently arise. 

This is what Japan seems to have accomplished ; 
herein lies the lesson of Ping-Yang and Yalu. Even 
those who have had special opportunities for watching 
the development of the new army and navy of this 
phenomenal nation must feel surprise at the con- 
summate skill with which the Corean campaign has, 
so far, been conducted. There were ample oppor- 
tunities for blunders—just the kind of opportunities 
which an Eastern people might have been expected 
to take. Nevertheless, the boldness and the prudence, 
the strategic plan of campaign and the tactical execu- 
tion, are alike admirable. Realising, as most English- 
men fail to do, the meaning of the command of the 
sea, the Japanese have employed their navy with 
absolute wisdom. Instead of uselessly knocking their 
heads against Captain Von Hannecken’s coast de- 
fences, they have contrived to keep every Chinese 
port in a state of alarm, and to promote the building 
of more fortifications which will be of no value what- 
ever. When at last a Chinese squadron came out 
of port, they attacked it without hesitation. Mean- 
while, with perfect correctness, they recognised 
that to strike a crushing blow in Corea itself was 
the first great object, and, availing themselves 
of the effective menace of their navy, they quietly 
poured troops into the Peninsula. Imagination 
pictured innumerable Chinese forces sweeping down 
from Manchuria with a view to overwhelm the de- 
fenders of a position in front of Seoul. Victory after 
victory was duly reported at Pekin as each small 
outpost affair occurred. The immense difficulties of 
movement which confronted the Chinese leaders 
were insufficiently realised. The latter, probably 
finding onward progress impracticable, occupied and 
fortified the position of Ping-Yang, hoping for rein- 
forcements, and perhaps counting on a front attack. 
Upon Ping-Yang, therefore, three Japanese columns 
quietly converged. Greatly superior forces, and the 
extreme probability that the Chinamen would merely 
await attack, reduced the risks of the operation. 
About the 13th, communication must have been 
established with the columns which had moved 
across the mountains from Gensan, the other two 
forces being comparatively close. The process of 
distributing the forces could then be undertaken ; 
and on the 15th the Chinese were engaged in front, 
in order to draw off their attention. Before dawn 
on the 16th all was ready, and the combined attack 
was delivered by which the Chinese were taken in 
flank and rear and utterly routed. The Japanese 
appear to have instantly launched a force along the 
route to Manchuria to overtake any escaped Chinese, 
to disperse any fresh forces on their way to Ping- 
Yang, and (so it is stated) to seize the northern passes, 
though a fresh Chinese advance this year appears out 
of the question. The whole operations could not 


have been better done; and the fact that the actual 
victory was an easy one in no way detracts from the 
merits of the Japanese leaders, their staff arrange- 
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ments, or the gallantry of the troops. Compared 
to Ping-Yang, Tel-el-Kebir was an unscientific 
operation. 

Details of the great naval action off the mouth 
of the Yalu river are still wanting, and some of the 
bare facts remain in dispute. Here, again, however, 
we are directly confronted with the new phenomenon. 
The navies of both China and Japan have been 
mainly built and armed in Europe. British officers 
have played an important part in their training. 
Their armaments contain guns of the latest type— 
one of the Japanese cruisers being, in this respect, 
in advance of any other vessel in the world. That 
the sailors of both nations would fight magnificently 
under favourable conditions was certain; that they 
—the Japanese especially—would prove capable of 
handling their complicated weapons was confidently 
believed. That either would have shown a complete 

sp of the principles of naval war might well have 
been doubted. An Asiatic, it might be imagined, 
will provide himself with the best modern weapons ; 
but his want of organisation, and of discipline in the 
higher sense, will always prevent him from employ- 
ing them to the best advantage. It has not so 
proved. The Chinese, indeed, with a considerably 
superior fleet, containing four powerful armour-clads, 
utterly failed to use it when the demonstration of 
its power would have been decisive. Remaining 
within their fortified ports, they permitted the 
Japanese to pour troops at will into Corea. Goaded 
at length into action, the Chinese naval commanders 
conceived nothing better than to attempt to convoy 
troops to the extreme north-west angle of the pen- 
insula, thus making a mere indirect use of their 
superior force. Not so the Japanese. Though busied 
with the transport and supply of the large force in 
Corea, they seem to have 4 perfectly alive to the 
possibility of this movement. Collecting all their 
available ships, they seem to have struck straight at 
the Chinese squadron, catching it off a lee shore 
before the disembarkation was complete, ignoring 
the boasted armour-clads, and compelling it to fight. 
Again, nothing could possibly have been better. It 
is too soon to fully estimate the results of this first 
great encounter of modern ships; but it is at least 
certain that four Chinese vessels have been sunk or 
burned, and the prestige seems unquestionably to 
remain with the Japanese, who will be able quickly 
to repair damages, and are certain to attack again 
if their enemy allows them the opportunity. The 
sea-fight will teach many lessons when its details 
come to be known; for, under such circumstances, 
the fierce fighting instincts of the Asiatic would be 
aroused, and he would endure unflinchingly a trial 
which might prove too severe for the more delicate 
nerves of Western nations. 

What would have seemed wholly impossible fifty 
years ago has thus been accomplished. An Asiatic 
nation has shown the power of organising a navy 
and an army on the most approved models, of 
equipping it with the best weapons, of framing and 
consistently pursuing an excellent strategical plan, 
and, finally, of securing well-deserved success. 

An island people of whom this can be said, who 
can handleand fight a fleet as well as an army,and who 
occupy one of the most important strategical points 
of the world, may go far, it some strain of Oriental 
weakness does not betray itself—if, that is to say, 
the structure of the nation is firmly wrought. The 
European Powers will have to take Japan very 
seriously, and the treaties which seemed merely 
somewhat out of date last week now appear supremely 
ridiculous. It is extremely satisfactory that the 
important step taken by Lord Kimberley preceded 
the demonstration of the fighting capacity of 
Japan. 





THE ELECTION OF PARISH COUNCILS, 





{IX months ago, soon after the Local Government 
Act had passed into law, we expressed the 
opinion that the most important work which lay 
before the National Liberal Federation during the 
summer and autumn months was the conduct of a 
vigorous educational campaign in the parishes which 
are to receive the power of self-government at the 
close of the year. In telling the “ machine-men ” 
to turn their attention to the smallest of our 
electoral units, we ran counter to the prejudices of 
some old-world folk, and even, if we read a recent 
letter aright, to the prepossessions of so active a 
municipal reformer as the Prime Minister. Perhaps 
we gave the advice with the more confidence 
because we knew to how small an extent it 
is possible to “machine” our English parishes. 


The most the Liberal organisations can do 
is to instruct. They cannot direct, much less 
dictate to, the people of the villages. Whether 


our advice was good or bad, it has been taken, 
and the Federation has been busily doing all it can. 
Big meetings of representative men have been held 
in many counties, at which Cabinet Ministers have 
attended, and barristers have explained the scheme 
of the Act. Organisers on foot or in vans have 
passed from village to village, telling the intelligent 
men of each place what they will be able to do in 
December. Mr. Allard, the secretary of the Home 
Counties Federation, speaks hopefully as to the pros- 

cts in Essex and Berkshire, if not in Surreyand Kent, 
In North Berks Mr. Pryce, the Liberal candidate—a 
local solicitor, knowing both the law and the physical 
circumstances of each parish—has gone to almost 
every village, explaining the Act with special re- 
ference to the needs of the place. If nothing comes 
of all this work, it will be partly a proof of the 
popularity of some squires, and partly the conse- 
quence of the inherent Conservatism of the English 
rural folk ; it will not be the fault of the organisers 
in Parliament Street. 

Meanwhile Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has been busy at 
the Local Government Board completing Mr. Fowler’s 
work. Parliament, partly out of trust and partly 
out of laziness, left many of the details to be 
prescribed by order of the Local Government Board. 
Among other things it enacted that the election of 
parish councillors should be conducted according to 
rules drawn up by the Board. The provision was 
inserted in Committee at the general desire of the 
House, for Mr. Fowler himself was not anxious to 
take this heavy responsibility. There was a prece- 
dent, for Mr. Forster inspired the same trust in 1870, 
and the rules for the School-Board elections were 
directed to be prescribed by administrative order. 
But still it marks an advance in the slow and 
gradual process towards bureaucracy in the least 
bureaucratic of all countries. The storm and 
stress of Parliamentary warfare is such that 
even English legislators are glad to devolve 
their work on the departments. The work in this 
case seems to have been much more carefully and 
elaborately done than could have been possible in 
Committee of the House of Commons. There is no 
partisan favour about it. 
pursued the same policy of compromise by which 
Mr. Fowler steered his Bill through the House of 
Commons ; and if his election rules are open to 
criticism at all, it is rather from the standpoint of 
the agitator in the parson-ridden village, who will 
have to run the gauntlet of a lengthy fight in the 
open, with all its possibilities, before he secures a 
majority on the parish council. The parish meeting, 
for parishes with over 300 electors, is to be held 
on the 4th of December, and the poll, if any, on 





Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has 7“ 
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Monday, the 17th of December, or on the previous 
Saturday or the following Tuesday or Wednesday if 
the County Council (generally, be it remembered, 
Conservative) for special reasons so order. The 
returning officer is to be the clerk to the guardians, 
or other person appointed by the guardians if their 
clerk declines to act. Our experience of clerks to 
guardians would lead us to believe that four-fifths 
of the returning officers will therefore be Conserva- 
tives, capable officials, but not particularly fond of 
the village shoemaker. The returning officer will be 
forced, of course, to appoint presiding officers and 
other deputies, for he cannot personally conduct so 
many elections on one day. The presiding officers 
are to be, as far as possible, persons resident in the 
parish, “so as to diminish expense” ; for the rule- 
makers in this instance, contrary to the use of 
draftsmen, give their reason. The presiding officer 
will therefore be a person known to the electors, and 
not generally known as a friend of Liberalism. He will 
be checked by polling agents, but no polling agent 
can be present unless he is nominated by one-third 
of the total number of candidates—on the whole, a 
wise provision. The presiding officer is to exercise 
more delicate functions than are performed by the 
same officer at Parliamentary elections, where his 
duty ends with sealing the ballot boxes and making 
up in the appropriate envelopes correct parcels of 
counterfoils and unused ballot papers. At the parish 
election he is to proceed, after the close of the poll, 
then and there to count the votes, deciding even on 
disputed ballot papers. There is a precedent in 
France, for there, even in Parliamentary elections, 
the presiding officer counts the votes given in his 
booth and communicates the result by telegraph to 
the returning officer, who has only to tot up the 
figures—a process which accounts for the rapid 
declaration of French polls. But in France the 
ballot paper is not numbered or otherwise subject to 
identification, and it may be doubted whether it 
would not be well, having followed the French 
precedent so far, to follow it a little further. The 
elaborate system of counterfoils and numbered 
papers shakes the confidence of many labourers in 
the secrecy of the ballot. In a Parliamentary election, 
where the papers have to be well mixed before 
being counted, this is perhaps a groundless fear, 
while the power to identify votes is desirable in 
cases where a scrutiny may often be required 
to check personation. But in parish elections it 
would be perfectly possible for the presiding ofticer 
or the Tory polling agent to remember the number 
on the back of the ballot-paper given to a doubtful 
voter and afterwards to identify the vote. Such 
action would be dishonourable and rare; but the 
agricultural labourer is suspicious, and there is no 
real use in the power to identify votes in elections 
where personation would be practically impossible. 
But before getting to a poll at all the village 
agitator would require some courage. He must be 
unctual, for the chairman at the meeting on Decem- 
r 4th is not bound to wait more than fifteen 
minutes after he takes the chair in order to re- 
ceive nomination papers. After he has got his 
candidates: nominated they may be subjected to 
pressure to get them to withdraw, and they ma 
withdraw at any time up to the day of the poll. 
The chairman of the meeting is further directed, after 
receiving the nominations, to give an opportunity for 
putting questions to such of the cintidntes as are 
present, and for receiving explanations from them. 
It may be questioned whether this provision does not 
go beyond the powers conferred on the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, but it has many good old English 
— A timid candidate may always, if he 
ikes, be nominated in his absence, Was it in 





anticipation of some such heckling that the clergy in 
Hertfordshire have, as we read, determined to take 
no open part in the elections? After the heckling 
on the 4th of December will come a vote by show of 
hands. This, we hasten to assure our doubting 
friends, need in no way interfere with the secrecy of 
the ballot. The name of each candidate will be put 
separately to the meeting, and each voter may hold 
up his handas many times as there are candidates. 
Thus any voter who is specially anxious to conceal 
his opinions may vote for every one in the pleasantest 
fashion possible. And after the show of hands a 
single voter may demand a poll. This imitation in 
miniature of the hustings of our fathers’ day may 
prove useful and amusing in those villages (which we 
hope are now the great majority) where the labourer 
is not afraid to show his colours. 








AUSTRIA AND BULGARIA. 





F there was any part of Count Kalnoky’s very 
reassuring speech to the Austrian Delegation on 
Monday which had a ring of anxiety in it, it was the 
part in which he referred to recent events in Bulgaria. 
His language on this subject was singularly out- 
spoken. It was, indeed, the language of, menace and 
rebuke, delivered with a frankness and directness 
which, coming from a Minister of Foreign Affairs, are 
refreshing to ears accustomed to the soft and 
guarded ambiguities of diplomatic allocutions. By 
such ears, perhaps, it may be judged a trifle too fran 
and direct for its purpose. On the eve of an 
election in Bulgaria which seems likely, as it is, to 
result in a Russophil majority, one would think 
so high-handed a lecture from the Austrian Minister 
calculated to intensify the Russophil sentiment 
rather than intimidate it. It is the rule with 
young nations to be particularly touchy, and 
Bulgaria is herein not by any means an exception. 
However, Count Kalnoky knows his Bulgarians 
well, and he is doubtless right in thinking that 
plain, blunt talk is the best medium for impressing 
them in the way he wishes. His speech to the 
Hungarian Delegation on Wednesday would seem 
to justify this conclusion. While reiterating his 
warnings, its tone was much milder than that of 
Monday’s speech, and much more amiable to Prince 
Ferdinand and the present Bulgarian Ministry— 
as if in the meanwhile (so one surmises) Count 
Kalnoky had received assurances from Sofia that 
the Russophil programme there was not of so 
dangerous a character as he had imagined. He even 
paid Prince Ferdinand a compliment. “Prince 
Ferdinand,” he said, “is an intelligent man; and 
though he was not often mentioned while M. 
Stambuloff was in power, it is nevertheless known 
that no small proportion of the successful achieve- 
ments of Bulgaria were due to him. He, too,” he 
added, “is not likely to give away the advantages 
already obtained ”’—which is a civil way of saying 
he had better beware of advancing too far in the 
direction of the Czar. 

From all that can be gathered of a situation 
which is as yet somewhat obscure, and which will 
not be fully cleared up until the new Sobranje is 
elected, there seems little likelihood of Prince Fer- 
dinand being able, however willing he might be, to 
disregard this warning. The deposition of M. Stam- 
buloff was, no doubt, not merely an act of self- 
assertion on the Prince’s part, but the first step 
in a policy which aims at landing the Prince in 
& dutiful attitude at the feet of the Czar. It is 


Prince Ferdinand’s chief ambition to be recognised 
by the Powers, and to effect the reconciliation with 
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Russia. There is no doubt, moreover, that M. 
Stoiloff’s Government is Russophil; and all ap- 
pearances point to the probability that the next 
elections, in which the influence of M. Zankoff will 
be powerful, and in which M. Stambuloff’s partisans 
are to abstain from voting, will return a Russo- 
phil Chamber. But there are two elements which 
operate against the schemes with which Prince Fer- 
dinand is credited. One is the peculiar nature of 
the Russophilism which is at present affected in 
Bulgaria. It is reported to be of a remarkably 
“ mild ” type. The Bulgarian people are willing 
enough to be reconciled with Russia, but they do 
not want to sacrifice any of the advantages of 
their present position, and seem by no means 
prepared to follow their Prince in a course which 
might win them the ill-will of Austria and the 
Porte on the one hand, and which on the other 
might only win them the favour of Russia at the 
expense of an impairment of their cherished inde- 
pendence. The other element in the situation is 
the Czar. The Czar has so far show no 
symptom of having overcome his repugnance 
to the present occupant of the Bulgarian 
throne—much less of being willing to take 
him to his arms as a vassal. On the contrary, 
Russia’s recent approaches towards Austria should 
tend to strengthen the Czar’s reluctance to disturb 
the relations of these Powers in the Balkans for the 
sake of one whom he looks upon as a usurper, and 
whom for seven years he has steadily refused to 
recognise. Prince Ferdinand, thus held back on the 
one hand by his people, and receiving no encourage- 
ment from the Czar on the other, may be preserved 
in a safe policy of the golden mean. On this 
estimate of the situation, one would seem warranted 
in taking a hopeful view of the Bulgarian future. 

But the Balkan States are countries of surprises, 
and the recent coup d'état reminds us that surprisesare 
still as possible in Bulgaria asin her neighbours. The 
unknown factor in the situation is Prince Ferdinand 
himself. One knows not to what lengths his ambition 
is capable of carrying him. The dismissal of M. 
Stambuloff shows that he is capable on occasion 
of an extreme step. If, as M. Stambuloff. assures 
us, he is, besides, ambitious, both vain and rash, he 
may yet upset all calculations. M. Stambuloff 
again, in his present position, is an element of 
disturbance. He will not retire to Tirnova, 
as he at one time talked of doing: his prosecu- 
tion forces him, even if it were against his 
will, to fight; and, fickle though the Bulgarians 
appear to be towards their public men, M. Stam- 
buloff has been too great a figure in the 
national life to be easily extinguished in a jail. 
Clearly short views are the best in considering 
Bulgaria, and the soundest conclusion for its friends 
to come to is to be thankful that things are no 
worse, while praying that they may improve. 








RAILWAYS, TRADE, AND MONEY. 





ber report just issued by the Board of Trade 
on British railways last year has made an 
exceedingly bad impression upon investors and upon 
the Stock Exchange. Broadly, the results brought out 
are that the capital of the companies has increased 
and is increasing; that, even in very bad years, it in- 
creases considerably ; that the expenditure is like- 
wise augmenting, and yet that the net profit divisible 
among the shareholders has decreased for four years 
in succession, and that the falling-off was especially 
great last year. No one can wonder that all this 
should make a bad impression; but too much 








importance, at the same time, should not be attached 
to it. Especially, the investor should not be dis- 
couraged. In the first place, last year was excep- 
tionally bad. In the spring occurred the banking 
crash in Australia, which so seriously affected large 
numbers of the saving classes here at home, and 
more particularly in Scotland. In the summer this 
was followed by the currency crisis in the United 
States, which practically prevented our greatest 
customer from buying very much from us. And, 
lastly, there followed one of the greatest strikes in 
history—a strike which lasted for four months, and 
was ended at last only by the good offices of the 
Government. The great coal-strike threw out of 
gear almost every industry in the country. That the 
railway companies, which live by serving trade, 
should suffer severely when trade was thus disor- 
ganised, was inevitable, and therefore the reasonable 
investor will put aside the experience of last year 
as unpleasant and unfortunate, but altogether ex- 
ceptional. As for the falling-off in profits in the 
three preceding years, we are inclined to think that 
it was much smaller than might have been expected. 
The Baring crisis was one of the most serious events 
of the kind that has ever occurred, and the sur- 
prising thing is that the home trade of the country 
was not more injuriously affected by it than in fact 
it has been. To our mind, the only part of the 
report to which investors should attach serious im- 
portance is that in which it is shown that in bad 
years and good years alike the capital of the com- 
panies is being added to and the expenditure is 
growing. It is an exceedingly difficult thing, 
no doubt, to stop capital outlay. Companies 
have to provide the necessary stations, the necessary 
sidings, the necessary signals—everything, in short, 
that is required to serve the public and to protect 
life. It would be a very strong measure to require 
them to do all this out of their current earnings. 
And yet, if they go on raising fresh capital every time 
an important outlay is required, the capital will 
swell until it is difficult to see how the dividends 
can be kept up. Then, again, the increase in the 
expenditure is uncomfortably suggestive. Partly, it 
is due to the growth of capital. Most frequently 
the capital is borrowed in the shape of stocks 
bearing fixed rates of interest, and the in- 
terest, of course, has to be paid before the share- 
holders receive dividends. ‘The fixed charges are 
thus added to, yearafter year. Partly, the growth of 
expenditure is also accounted for by heavy rates and 
taxes. But there is much expenditure, apart from 
all that, which we are afraid is not kept down as 
much as it ought to be. 

It is, we presume, useless to advise shareholders 
to study the reports as they come out, to regularly 
attend meetings, and to insist upon the directors 
retrenching. Most investors are busy men, who 
have little time to travel perhaps considerable dis- 
tances for the sake of making a speech at a public 
meeting. And those who have leisure enough 
very often have not the training to understand 
companies’ balance-sheets. But if shareholders will 
not or cannot put pressure upon the directors, 
then we fear they must make up their minds to 
a steady growth both in the capital and in the 
expenditure. Upon the other hand, they may fairly 
hope for better times in the near future. The report 
of the Board of Trade is not very sanguine as regards 
the present year. The utmost it holds out is that 
the losses of last year will be made good—-so far, at 
all events, as the earnings are concerned, But even 
that is no slight gain. Most people were inclined to 
think that the effects of the coal strike would make 
themselves felt for many a year; that business was 
driven from certain districts altogether; that foreign 
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countries had attracted customers from ourselves, and 
would keep them. As a matter of fact, these fears 
have not been realised. There is nothing to show that 
business has been lost; and the traffic returns pub- 
lished by the railway companies week after week go 
to prove that the earnings, at all events, are nearly 
as good as they were two years ago—that is to say, 
long before the strike occurred. The strike, there- 
fore, has not injured the country as much as might 
reasonably have been expected ; on the contrary, the 
home trade has been wonderfully well maintained. 
But undoubtedly the foreign trade has been bad, and 
is bad. That is due not in the least to the strike; 
it is the result of the great crisis through which the 
world has been passing for the last four years. 
Partly, it is a consequence of the Baring crisis, 
which made people in this country unwilling 
to lend to other countries, and so immensely 
aggravated the difficulties of the embarrassed 
countries; partly, it is a consequence of grave mis- 
takes, such as undue borrowing by the Australian 
banks, and unwise experiments in silver by the 
American Government, and over-borrowing, corrup- 
tion, and wild speculation in such countries as Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and Portugal. We are afraid that 
these countries will not recover just yet; that we 
shall not see the revival in the foreign trade come as 
quickly as the Stock Exchange fondly hopes. At 
the same time, the ground is being prepared for im- 
provement, and, indeed, improvement has begun. Of 
the goodness of our own home trade we have already 
spoken. There are signs likewise of improvement 
on the Continent, especially in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia. The crops have been good 
upon the Continent this year. Less wheat will have 
to be imported, and therefore the expenditure upon 
food will be less than usual; consequently, the 
farmers will have more money to spend than for 
some years past. 

Other things help materially to bring about im- 
provement. First among these is the willingness of 
investors here at home to lend once more, and, next, 
the extraordinary cheapness of money. There is a 
universal complaint amongst bankers in the City 
that they cannot lend their unemployed funds. Even 
what they do lend is often advanced at rates which 
do not pay. Consequently, bankers are as eager to 
accommodate customers as the most sanguine cus- 
tomer may be to borrow. In the slang phrase 
of the City, money is a drug. Everybody is 
asking how it is to be employed profitably; and 
when that is the state of men’s minds, it is easy to 
foresee that there will be readiness on the part of 
investors to encourage new enterprises which are 
sure to improve trade. Every foreign country or 
foreign company which has good credit will be able 
to get as much accommodation as it requires ; every 
new company brought out at home that is able to 
show a reasonable probability of success will be 
eagerly subscribed for. New works, therefore, will 
be opened, men will be employed in larger numbers, 
and so gradually trade will improve. As it improves 
at home a stimulus will be given to foreign coun- 
tries, and after a while the business of the world will 
grow better. But it is to be recollected that railways 
exist as the handmaids of trade. Their business is 
to convey passengers and goods; consequently, if 
more goods are turned out, more goods will have to 
be sent over the railways; and if people are em- 
ployed in larger numbers, they will have more money 
to travel with. Good trade will bring larger receipts 
to the railways, and so will compensate shareholders 
for the increase in fixed charges and in expendi- 
ture. All this will not come about all at once; it 
will be slow and gradual. But the investor who will 
be patient will be rewarded in the long run. 





FINANCE. 





HE Stock Exchange, having had its hot fit, is 

now having a cold one. Business is stagnant, 
prices are drooping, and the operators do not know 
how to act. This is satisfactory, for as yet no 
great harm has been done. The general public has 
not engaged in the speculation ; it has been almost 
entirely in the hands of professionals. Besides, 
there does not seem very much danger of a serious 
fall as things stand just now—unless, of course, 
something very untoward should happen. Credit is 
much better than it has been since the Baring 
collapse, and money is so abundant that bankers 
are at their wits’ ends how to employ their surplus 
funds. To lend for a week or a fortnight at the rate 
of } percent. per annumisnot very profitable business. 
And yet that is what many of them are doing day 
after day. Therefore, whoever is able to take to his 
banker good security need not fear that he will be 
refused loans or that the advances made to him will 
be called in. Consequently, unless, as we have said, 
something unforeseen and untoward happens, there 
is no great danger to be apprehended. But it is well 
thatthe wild speculation whichsprang up lately should 
be checked before it had gone farther. That some 
speculation should take place was perhaps natural 
after so long a depression, when people found that 
at last confidence was being revived. But the pace 
at which the speculation was carried forward was 
becoming dangerous. In the United States there is 
likewise depression. The rise that followed the 
passing of the Tariff Act encouraged some of the 
professional operators to sell speculatively ; and, day 
after day, we read of raids being made, now upon 
this stock, now upon that. The real explanation, of 
course, is that there is much to cause anxiety in the 
condition of the country. The currency is redundant, 
trade is bad, employment is scarce, wages are low. 
Above all, the maize crop—the most important in 
the country—is exceedingly bad. It is not probable, 
then, that the railway companies will do a very 
large business this year, and, that being so, the more 
intelligent speculators see that there is more chance 
of making money by speculating for the fall than by 
speculating for the rise. In India trade is deadly 
dull even for the slack season of the year. In Aus- 
tralia there are grave fears of fresh banking troubles ; 
and upon the Continent we seem as far as ever from 
the end of the crises in Italy and Spain. Of course, 
improvement has set in, and by-and-by trade will 
expand and prosperity will return. But the specu- 
lation that had begun, if it were continued, would 
endanger the recovery. It was groundless and un- 
warranted ; it would certainly have led to mischief ; 
and that would again give a shock to credit. 

Just as speculation upon the Stock Exchange has 
been checked, so has that in the Indian exchanges 
and in silver. The Indian exchanges have fallen 
considerably this week, and it is not at all improb- 
able that they may fall further, for trade is exceed- 
ingly dull all through India, and with dull trade it 
is difficult to keep up the value of the rupee. Silver 
likewise has given way. It was run up too quickly 
on the calculation that China would require a 
great deal of the metal. Possibly she may do 
so, but at the present time she is not buying; 
and, if the reported Japanese victory is as com- 
plete as it is stated to be, it is quite possible 
that the war may be brought to an earlier close than 
the City generally anticipated, and that, therefore, 
there may not be the large borrowing which was 
expected. However that may be, China is at present 
showing no inclination to borrow; and, even if she 
borrowed, it is doubtful whether she would take 
silver in the quantities that are supposed. If the 


war were to assume very large proportions, if im- 
mense bodies of men had to be kept in the field for a 
considerable length of time, of course the expenditure 
would be very great,and possibly much silver might be 
required. But up to the present the chief expenditure 
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of China has been in Europe and America. In the 
City, money continues as abundant and cheap as 
ever, and rates are, if possible, lower. Bankers 
everywhere are complaining that they cannot 
employ their surplus funds; and notoriously the 
Bank of England has more money unemployed at 
present than ever before in its history. All this 
is one of the explanations of the speculation that 
sprang up so suddenly last month, and it is pre- 
paring the way for an improvement in trade and 
for the launching of new enterprises. Meanwhile 
a strong demand for gold has sprung up on the 
Continent for Germany, Austria, and Roumania 
principally, and this week sovereigns have been 
withdrawn from the Bank for the latter country. 
The Bank is very properly charging a high price 
for uncoined or bar gold, as it is called; yet the 
Continental demand is so strong that at any 
moment the price may be given, and bar gold 
may be taken from the Bank. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH, TO FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 21ST.) 


ATURDA Y.—It is satisfactory to note the trepida- 
tion which those journalists who have been fore- 
most in helping forward the movement towards a 
crude Socialism feel at the recent action of the Trades 
Union Congress. The word has now gone forth that 
the Norwich resolution must be minimised at all 
costs. It was a mere snatch vote; it represented 
nothing more than a pious opinion; nobody took it 
seriously — not even, I suppose, Mr. Keir Hardie. 
This is the line now being taken by newspaper 
writers, who, a few weeks ago, were complaining of 
the apathy of the working classes with regard to 
Socialism, and trying to whip them up to some 
aggressive action. Well, I quite agree as to the un- 
wisdom of taking the vote of the Trades Union 
Congress too seriously; but I cannot understand 
how the Congress can hope to pass such votes and 
yet remain uninjured in the estimation of the general 
public. What right has any outsider to say that 
when the Congress adopts resolution A it really 
means what it says; but that when it adopts resolu- 
tion B it means nothing of the sort? For years past 
most of us have looked with interest and confidence 
to the proceedings of the Congress because we saw 
in that body a fairly adequate representation of the 
sane and practical temper of the English working- 
classes. But how is it possible to regard it any 
longer in this light if it should continue to indulge 
in these harum-scarum “ flights into the empyrean ” ? 
As for the attempt to represent those of us who 
wish to advance on the lines of common sanity and 
common honesty as being really anxious for a re- 
action towards laissez faire, it is only necessary to 
say that this is the stalest and silliest trick of the 
beaten controversialist. It is highly satisfactory to 
know that the cause of Labour representation—a 
cause which deserves the sympathy and assistance 
of all real Liberals—is now in a fair way of being 
disentangled from the cause of the “Independent 
Labour Party ”’—that is to say of the adventurers 
who are trying to use working-men as tools for their 
own personal advancement.—The Times has made a 
wondrous discovery. It has found outall about the 
abolition of the House of Lords at the time of the 
Commonwealth, and it takes much credit to itself for 
being the first to announce its find to the world. 
The whole story—together with the moral it teaches, 
which is not that enforced by the Times—was told 
in a leading article in THE SPEAKER some months 
ago.—I see that the critics this morning are by no 
means favourable in their verdict upon Mr. Steven- 
son’s new story, “ The Ebb Tide.” I believe Iam right 








in saying that Mr. Stevenson’s friends in this country 
were very anxious that this story, which is only in 
part from his pen, should not be published in volume 
form. It is to be regretted that their advice on the 
subject did not prevail. 

Tuesday.—A stray M.P. or two may be met with 
in Piccadilly just now; but, as a rule, they are merely 
“passing through” from some German bath, and 
have no more important news to communicate than 
how Mr. Campbell-Bannerman looked at Marienbad, 
or who remains at Homburg. The political news 
this morning, apart from the battle which has at 
last been fought in Corea, is the letter of Lord 
Hothfield, shaking the dust of Liberalism from off 
his feet. I am sorry to see a man who has long 
been accounted one of the Liberal pillars of North- 
Western England going over in this fashion to the 
enemy; and it is impossible to congratulate him 
upon the reason he alleges for his conversion. But, 
as a matter of fact, I believe that personal rather 
than political reasons first affected his Liberalism, 
and that pique has had more than anything else 
to do with his renunciation of his old party. 
Some people will, of course, see in it a fresh 
proof of the dangers of the peerage as a reward for 
Liberals. It is certainly a fact that Liberalism does 
not flourish in the atmosphere of the Upper House. 
At present the members of that House are con- 
gratulating themselves on what they regard as the 
failure of the attempt to raise a popular agitation 
against their institution. They will know more as 
to what that “failure” means twelve months hence 
than they do at present.—I regret to hear that Mr. 
Buckle, the editor of the Times, is at present laid 
aside with illness. One may have many differences 
with the Times, but no one who knows its editor, 
even slightly, can fail to recognise not only his great 
ability, but his high sense of the obligations and 
responsibilities of his position, and the genuine 
amiability of his character. Politicians of all shades 
will hope for his speedy recovery and return to his 
important duties. 

Wednesday.—I confess I should have been very 
glad to-day to have seen my good friend Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, in order that I might have a chat with him 
on the subject of Mr. Gladstone's letter to the Bishop 
of Chester. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is one of those poli- 
ticians who extort the respect even of their bitterest 
opponents, and who enjoy the warm admiration of 
those who sympathise with them even in a partial 
degree. His honesty and singleness of purpose are 
recognised by everybody, whilst his loyalty to the 
cardinal principles of Liberalism has been maintained 
without wavering, in spite of discouragements such 
as few men could have surmounted successfully. 
How Mr. Gladstone’s letter will strike Sir Wilfrid, 
I do not pretend to say. He is the county magnate 
in Cumberland at this moment, not the shrewd poli- 
tician and lively raconteur of Pall Mall. But it is 
certain that the section of the temperance party 
with which Sir Wilfrid is more closely identified will 
be bitterly disappointed by Mr. G.’s somewhat belated 
confession of faith on the licensing question. What 
strikes me as most remarkable in his letter is the 
scorn he pours upon the policy which his Ministries 
have always attempted to enforce. This little 
incident throws a certain amount of light upon 
Cabinet secrets. Here is the man who was Prime 
Minister when the Government attempted to find a 
remedy for the drink curse bluntly saying that he 
had no faith in that remedy, but strongly preferred 
another, which has never figured in any Ministerial 
programme. Thus it is clear that some hand or 
some combination in the Cabinet was strong enough 
to prevail over the personal opinions of the Prime 
Minister when the licensing question was being con- 
sidered. And yet we have always been asked to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone was an autocrat in his 
own Cabinet. History, when it brings its full revela- 
tion, is hardly likely to confirm that view. 

Thursday.—Mr. Schnadhorst’s illness, to which 
reference has been made in the papers this week, is, 
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I fear, of a very serious character. For some years 
past our Radical Carnot has been suffering from 
grievous ill-health; but through many successive 
illnesses he has struggled bravely, with a steadfast 
determination to do his duty to the cause to which 
his life has been devoted. Now, there is too much 
reason to fear that his working days are at an end, 
and we can hardly hope for his return to his old 
place in Parliament Street. I suppose that there 
never was a man regarding whom a_ greater 
number of misconceptions prevailed, alike among 
his political opponents and his political allies. 
There was a time when he was dreaded and 
hated by the Tories even more than Mr. Glad- 
stone was, and when it was supposed by the old 
ladies of the Conservative party that he was capable 
of any crime. Since then, among certain of the 
“ New Liberals,” the idea got abroad that he was an 
altogether “ over-rated man,” whose reputation was 
built upon false pretences. Those who really knew 
him when he was at his best, will no more subscribe 
to this opinion regarding him than to the other. 
He was never the bold, dashing, unscrupulous 
intriguer men thought him a dozen years ago; 
but, on the other hand, he was always the 
wise, far-seeing, and prudent counsellor, with- 
out whose advice the Liberal party would many 
a time have been found in sore straits in 
recent years. His political forecasts were nearly 
always verified by the event. He foretold the num- 
ber of the Liberal majority at the last General 
Election almost toa man. He showed, besides, great 
tact and discretion in dealing with the many delicate 
personal questions as to candidates and constituencies 
that were constantly being referred to him. The 
ignorant censures which were at times passed upon 
him by impatient politicians were singularly un- 
deserved. It is a real and heavy loss which the 
party will suffer if it now loses his services per- 
minently. 

Friday.—Lord Rosebery’s pleasant little speech 
at Inverness yesterday is practically the only 
political utterance of the week. The Prime Minister 
is strengthening his hold upon northern Scotland 
by his appearances there, and by-and-by, when the 
battle begins in earnest, he will no doubt do the 
same in England. In the meantime, it is curious to 
note how anxious the opponents of the present 
Government are to discredit as far as possible the 
head of the Administration. I met a prominent 
Unionist in St. James’s Street the other day who 
proceeded with great solemnity to assure me that 
Mr. Labouchere’s opinion of Lord Rosebery was the 
right one. He forgot the encouragement the wise 
man always feels when he finds that his opponents 
are abusing him. Lord Rosebery was in real danger, 
when he was being praised so exuberantly by the 
Tory prints. It is refreshing to find that he has 
now earned their censures. 








UNION PEERAGES. 





T has often occurred to us that the holders of 
the Union peerages are peculiarly unfortunate, 
amongst the exalted ranks which they adorn, in the 
conspicuousness with which the origin of their 
family honours is doomed to impress itself even on 
the casual eye. Whether this be due to the act of 
Providence or not we do not pretend to know, but 
the fect is an odd one. The Union peerages are not 
the only ones which owe their existence to shady 
services rendered, in return for value received, to 
governments which needed them. Many a sonorous 
English title was won for the delight and glory of 
posterity in a manner in no way superior. Yet 
nobody keeps casting up the origin of these family 
honours in the teeth of their bearers to-day. 
Nobody ever thinks of the matter. Wellbore Ellis, 
it is true, is remembered, he has his niche in history, 
but that is only because he is a conveniency to his- 
torians who want a personification for the race of 





corrupt hacks. Whoever thinks of the tribe of 
whom Wellbore Ellis was but the type, or could pick 
out their descendants? Who would dream of re- 
proaching Lord Mendip with the peculiarities of his 
ancestor? Who concerns himself with any other 
of George III.’s copious creations ?—to go no further 
back. Their representatives to-day are free to enjoy 
in peace and dignity the fruit of their predecessors’ 
laborious humiliations. (It is the descendants, by 
the way, who generally have the best of it in these 
cases. There is a certain pathos in the thought of 
the founder's uneasy struggle—grovelling, bullying, 
lying, betraying, selling soul and body—contrasted 
with the ease and consideration amid which the 
often very amiable and worthy persons who descend 
from him wear the honours he won. “ My dear Val,” 
said the founder of such a family on his death-bed 
toa friend, “I have been a fortunate man through life; 
I am a Chief-Justice and an Earl, but were I to begin 
the world again, I would rather be a chimney- 
sweeper.”) But the descendants of the Union peers 
are under a special doom. Mr. Swift MacNeill for 
ever lies in wait for them. In every generation 
there is a Swift MacNeill, a retributive historian 
whose function it is to point with grisly finger to 
the infamy out of which they have sprung. Here 
he now is again, with another book about “Titled 
Corruption,”* which is sure to be widely read, since 
it contains some piquant bits of scandal, and which, 
unless they are very thick-skinned, must make these 
ill-starred noblemen most miserable and unhappy. 
Who could enjoy a title which one was liable to see 
at any moment placarded in the newspapers or ex- 
posed upon the railway-bookstalls as the badge 
of shame, the price of disgusting baseness, the vile 
bribe for which a corrupted politician sold his 
country ? Certainly, if Ireland has often been be- 
trayed, she has a very apt way of making history 
revenge her. Her dreaded pillory is never empty, 
and for all the squalor of the spectacle she is generally 
able to force the world to look at it. 

No doubt the Union transaction stands out in 
history by its particular blackguardism—to use the 
word with which Mr. Gladstone expressed the 
sentiments of the plain man on the subject. The 
brazen cynicism and the magnitude of the crime by 
which ‘a nation was robbed of its liberties give an 
unusual prominence in the public memory to those 
concerned in it. But it is scarcely fair to saddle 
Irish politicians with all this load of turpitude. Let 
us not forget their buyers—Mr. Pitt, with his 
“damned, long, obstinate upper lip,” who had made 
an end of all his fine Whig principles that he 
might become the grand vizier of prerogative ; 
the sleek Duke of Portland, reading Cornwallis’s 
appreciations of every rascal he purchased and 
ratifying the bargain. And let us remember 
that it is pleaded for these that they were 
only acting in accordance with the political 
morality of their time. “All these men have their 
price,” said Walpole, a little earlier, of the patriots 
of the British Parliament. What Ireland certainly 
can boast is a greater openness about her market. 
As Curran puts it, the sale of peerages was as 
notorious as the sale of cart-horses in the Castle 
Yard—“ the terms not any different, the horses 
not warranted sound, the other animals warranted 
rotten.” And elsewhere the traffic was hardly 
attended by such dramatic circumstances—such 
incidents, for example, as the negotiations by which 
Lord Ashtown obtained his peerage. A motion 
against the Union was rejected in the Irish House of 
Commons on January 22nd, 1799, by one vote. That 
evening the Government were rendered very uneasy. 
Mr. Trench, with whom they had been bargaining, but 
whose terms had been deemed too exorbitant, got 
up near the close of the debate, and announced his 
intention of voting against the Union. “ This” says 
Sir Jonah Barrington, “ appeared a stunning blow to 
Mr. Cooke (Lord Castlereagh’s bribing agent). He 
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(Fisher Unwin.) 
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was immediately observed sidling from his seat 
nearer to Lord Castlereagh. They whispered ear- 
nestly, and, as if restless and undecided, both looked 
wistfully towards Mr. Trench. At length the 


matter seemed to be determined on. Mr. Cooke 
retired to a back seat, and was obviously 
endeavouring to count the House, probably 


to guess if they could that night dispense with 
Mr. Trench’s services. He returned to Castlereagh. 
They whispered again, and looked most affectionately 
at Mr. Trench, who seemed unconscious that he was 
the subject of their consideration. But there was no 
time to lose—the question was approaching. All 
shame was banished. ... Mr. Cooke went and sat 
down by Mr. Trench’s side. An earnest, but very 
short, conversation then took place: a parting smile 
completely told the House that Mr. Trench was that 
moment satisfied. Mr. Cooke went back to Lord 
Castlereagh—a congratulatory nod announced his 
satisfaction.” A few minutes later, just before the 
division, the future Lord Ashtown rose again to say 
that he was convinced that he had been mistaken, 
and would now vote with the Ministers. The Irish 
peerages likewise present somewhat exceptional con- 
trasts of fortune. The founder of the Cloncurry title, 
Nicholas Lawless, as that relentless recording angel, 
Mr. MacNeill, relates, was the son of an errand-boy 
in the shop of a woollen-draper in Dublin, who became 
eventually a foreman, and afterwards a partner in 
the establishment, and finally married the widow of 
his former master. Nicholas, his son, changed his 
religion (he was a Catholic), invested in a rotten 
borough, and became Lord Cloncurry. The Irish 
seem to keep a lively memory for these details ; for 
when Lord Cloncurry once, at a Dublin pantomime 
of Don Quixote, laughed immoderately at the scene 
where Sancho is tossed in a blanket, he was reminded 
next morning byapoetical squibin the Freeman’sJour- 
nal, that “ blankets had tossed himself higher.” The 
Ventry peerage is said to have come from still humbler 
beginnings. The name of its founder was Mullins; 
but it is not Mullins now. The “surname of de 
Moleyns has been assumed by royal licence” since 
1841, and the descendant of plain Thomas Mullins 
is now Sir Dayrolles Blakeney Eveleigh de Moleyns, 
Baron Ventry—a name which must make Family 
Herald story-tellers green with jealousy. It is, 
indeed, a strange tragi-comedy of which this 
catalogue of Mr. Swift MacNeill’s reminds us. The 
worst of it is, it is inclined to leave one too 
cynical. Consider an instance of the ecclesi- 
astical peer, Archbishop Agar—a _ relation of 
Wellbore Ellis’s, by the way—who gained for 
his family, by his Irish services, the earldom of 
Normanton. One of his ways for advancing the 
family interest is thus referred to by Lord Castle- 
reagh: “ The practice of bishops not to renew leases 
with their tenants—in order, at the expiration of 
the leases, to make beneficial leases to their families 
—is growing common. The Archbishop of Cashel 
(Agar) has made great estates to his family by this 
mode. These circumstances throw an odium on 
Church possessions.” By this mode, indeed, Arch- 
bishop Agar enriched himself, at the expense of 
the Church, to the tune of £400,000, and, with the 
aid of the Union, he made himself Earl of Norman- 
ton. There is a monument to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey, with a fine bas-relief representing 
the angels bearing the mitre of the saintly prelate. 
Castlereagh's monument in the same abbey bears this 
inscription : “ Ireland will never forget the Statesman 
of the Union.” Even in the irony of its tombstones 
the Union episode enjoys a pre-eminence. Then 
there are the truly horrible elements, the venal 
lawyers, the hanging judges, the glorified informers 
and agents provocateurs—the perfectly hideous story, 
for example, of the Luttrells, Earls of Carhampton, 
with its Greek completeness. 

Still, we repeat, we must not let it all bear in one 
way. The irony of the matter is often two-edged. 
A Duke of Portland holding up his hands in horror 
at the rapacity for honours and emoluments of an 





Irish peer; a Duke of Bedford—Burke’s “ leviathan of 
all the creatures of the Crown”—outraged at the 
insolence and greed of these mushroom nobles, is a 
spectacle not without a tincture of the element. 
Pitt, too, saying to Wilberforce, as he listened to 
Fitzgibbon, Lord Clare—his chief instrument, next to 
Castlereagh—abusing his country in the English 
House of Lords, “ Good God, did you ever hear in all 
your life such a rascal as this?” is as meet an object 
for the satirist as another. 








THIEVING AS A FINE ART. 





REALLY first-class robbery which, as the 
phrase goes, will “catch on” with the public 
must fulfil two conditions. It must have a carefully 
chosen subject and be on a commensurate scale. 
Spoons and plate are, from that point of view, 
played out; they make only a vulgar crime. 
Jewellery still holds its own, for it requires a more 
or less intimate knowledge of the ways of the aris- 
tocracy, if not an actual acquaintance with one of 
the ladies of the bedchamber, to make it feasible 
and safe. A really good haul of necklaces, 
rings, earrings, and brooches almost ranks with 
forgery as a gentlemanly crime. Stili there are 
higher flights. Positively the best thing of all— 
the thing that the professional dreams of in his 
hours of rest—is a good take from the cellars of a 
bank—for choice, of course, bullion from the Bank of 
England. But this, under modern conditions, remains 
in the region of ideals. Bullion, if it is to be taken 
at all, must be taken in transit, and that means 
boarding trains, drugging guards, and doing sundry 
other desperate and difficult things which entail 
heavy risks. Among the more practicable, however, 
diamonds in the raw and mail-bags have hitherto 
held a deservedly high position. We have had 
instances of both in London during the last ten days, 
one of which is likely to maintain the reputation of 
diamonds, and the other rather seriously to lower 
the reputation of mail-bags as a subject for artistic 
theft. 

Mail-bags, from this point of view, have rather a 
fictitious reputation. ‘“ Robbery of the mail” sounds 
thrilling and romantic. But the ring of the phrase 
dates from the days of the road, and carries with 
it a false association with masked highwaymen 
superbly mounted and bearing an aggressively 
heroic demeanour. Then, too, if you were caught 
you swung for it, and the end (or the risk of it) 
sanctified the means. Now you merely worm your 
way into the confidence of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
having done that--not a very difficult task—you 
ask for your mail-bags and they are given you. 
Then you take a four-wheel cab in the direction 
of “The Angel,” and the thing is done. At least, 
that is clearly how it might be done; for we infer 
nothing else from the confession of the gentleman 
who says he did it this way, and who is as 
yet only committed for trial. “He gave me them 
so simple-like it made it worse for me,” says this 
confession, and if it were true it would argue 
the penitent a very green hand indeed. For 
the whole art is to get them “ simple-like.” 
That is the crown of genius and the summit of 
artistic ambition. That a man should have achieved 
it and “feel worse” would be incredible, if he had 
the beginnings of the artist in him. What did he 
expect, we wonder? Suspicion, resistance, a bout 
with pistols, a thrilling struggle and adventure in 
the precincts of the sorting-room? Clearly, he had 
not mastered the first principles of modern crime, 
which are to be natural and strictly business-like. 
The slightest hint of anything wrong would have 
ruined him on the spot. But if the case against him 
were proved, this man would be frankly unique. 
By a divine chance it all turned out “simple-like,” 
and he got clear off with his bags; by an even 
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rarer stroke of luck the bags contained five-pound 
notes, and then—and then—he is alleged to have 
gone to the public counter of the General Post 
Office and changed these five-pound notes into postal 
orders. We have all heard of thieves preparing 
the way for their capture by some incredible blunder, 
but that a man who had got good money in Bank of 
England five-pound notes should go and exchange 
them for postal orders on the very spot where the 
notes had been stolen would argue him lacking in 
the most rudimentary sense of art. But this, like 
the confession, is still, we are glad to say, only an 
“ allegation.” 

The diamond robbery is altogether on a higher 
level. Here we have every mark of the professional 
gang. There is the decoy duck, “a flashily-dressed 
young man, of extremely gentlemanly appearance,” 
who comes to Hatton Garden “ with good references,” 
takes an office, and sets up as a diamond merchant. 
Being affable, and even “ fascinating,” he easily falls 
into conversation with other merchants, who frequent 
a certain restaurant near their place of business, 
among them a Mr. Spyzer, who has come to London 
from Amsterdam with a large packet of diamonds, 
intending to dispose of them. Mr. Spyzer allows 
that he is in this business, and mentions the 
amount of the diamonds he has with him. What more 
natural than that the young man should invite him 
to his office and ask him to bring the stones? So 
Mr. Spyzer goes, unsuspecting, at the time mentioned. 
A few minutes later the other tenants at 70, Hatton 
Garden discern a faint smell, and “think it is the 
drains.” Another quarter of an hour elapses, and 
there is heard a smashing of glass and loud vocifera- 
tions in Dutch and broken English. The housekeeper 
rushes up, locates the sound as coming from the 
“gentlemanly young man’s” office, and then very 
sensibly goes for the police. The door is double- 
locked on the outside, and both keys gone; on the 
door is a piece of paper to intimate that the occupier 
will be “back in half an hour.” Inside, when an 
entrance is forced, is found Mr. Spyzer, “ greatly 
excited, with his hat knocked in, his eye bruised, 
and his hand bleeding from a wound he had sus- 
tained in thrusting it through the glass panel of the 
door.” What is even more to the point, he was 
without his diamonds (valued at £2,800), as well as 
sundry other papers and bonds (valued at another 
£200). The “gentlemanly young man” was last 
seen walking across Hatton Garden and up Cross 
Street alone; the faint smell was the smell of chloro- 
form. 

Mr. Spyzer’s account is that, as soon as he had 
opened his packet and spread his diamonds on the 
table, he was set upon by three masked men, who 
came from behind a screen, beat him, chloroformed 
and robbed him. The scheme was daring if it was 
not original ; and even a cautious critic of the crime 
might admit that the use of chloroform, though not 
generally desirable, was, in this case, justified. The 
drawbacks to chloroform are that the sensitiveness 
of different persons to the drug varies considerably. 
An underdose may be worse than useless and leave 
the patient screaming; an overdose may kill, which 
is always inartistic and sometimes dangerous. Never 
do more than you need is a first principle in crime. 
We read recently a novel on Siberia by an American 
writer, in which the hero procures the escape of his 
party by chloroforming some twenty-five persons 
successively and in detail, none of whom gave the 
smallest trouble, though many of them observed the 
process being applied to their companions before 
their own turn arrived. But this is a very excep- 
tional case, and it is generally necessary to prepare 
for some resistance, and in the event to knock the 
patient down or give him a black eye, as happened 
to Mr. Spyzer. The justification for chloroform in 
this case was that it was broad daylight, that the 
house was full of people, and that Mr. Spyzer, unlike 
the postman, would not give his diamonds “ simple- 
like.” The prize, perhaps, was worth the risk, 
though there was an element of danger in that 





“scent as of drains,” not to speak of the chance 
that Mr. Spyzer might have been impervious to 
the drug, as, it seems, he was not. In all other 
respects the crime was designed according to 
the best models. It was done quietly, after 
mature preparation. It was done at an unlikely 
hour, and by men who wore masks. The 
victim had been carefully stalked: his plans and the 
exact value of the plunder had been obtained out 
of his own mouth. Excellent references had been 
obtained for the “ gentlemanly young man.” Then, 
note especially that the young man was seen going 
away “alone,” though it is known that two or three 
others participated in thedeed. This isin accordance 
with the excellent rule which provides that the 
principals shall never be seen together when the 
deed is done. Last, but not least, no one has the 
least notion where the young man went—which is a 
crowning test of merit. The police, it is said, connect 
this crime with the post-office robbery committed 
near the same spot some four years ago. But this is 
so obvious a conjecture that the slightest student of 
Gaboriau or Sherlock Holmes must know it to be 
untrue. 

There are many vulgar ways of stealing diamonds 
out of shops. You may take them up with bees’- 
wax when the shopman turns his back; you may 
drop them into an umbrella or a slit in your glove ; 
you may make a model with a glass diamond and 
substitute it for the realone. There is something to be 
said for all these plans; but they are merely thieving 
in detail, and yield a lean harvest. Mr. Spyzer 
may at least congratulate himself that he has been 
the subject of a good gentlemanly crime. Let usadd 
—to prevent misconception—that we cordially hope 
these scoundrels may be laid by the heels. But we 
fear not ; their methods are too artistic. 








_ FRENCH LITERATURE. 





N a trip to Paris in 1851 Carlyle met Prosper 
Mérimée and, as the phrase now goes, “ Kodaked” 
him thus: “Mérimée, a kind of critic, historian, 
linguistically and otherwise of worth; a hard, 
logical, smooth, but utterly barren man... . an 
unproductive human soul.” In a subsequent con- 
versation Mérimée, discussing German literature 
with his new acquaintance, called Jean Paul a 
hollow fool and Goethe a paltry kind of scribe. “I 
could stand no more of it,” says Thomas, “but 
lighted a cigar and adjourned to the street. ‘You 
impertinent, blasphemous blockhead!’—this was 
sticking in my throat.” Such a pair, the one all dry 
light, the other all fuliginous heat, could never 
have understood one another. To speak of Mérimée 
nowadays as “utterly barren” would be merely to 
betray crass ignorance. If he had done nothing more, 
Mérimée would be remembered as the man who beat 
Voltaire at his own game. His “ nouvelles” are the 
classics of their kind. On a level with Voltaire’s 
best stories in simplicity and sobriety of style, 
they surpass them in depth, in conciseness, in 
point. For a time Mérimée’s reputation seemed 
to share in the eclipse of the Second Empire 
and of the literature which “flourished” under 
that Empire. Since the publication of the letters to 
the two “ Inconnues” some twenty years ago there 
has been little talk of him or his work. Signs, how- 
ever, are now forthcoming of a reviving interest in 
both; and the “ Mérimée et ses Amis” of M. 
Augustin Filon (Paris: Hachette) is in all likelihood 
only the first instalment of a fund of fresh in- 
formation about a writer whom we cannot afford 
to ignore. The man’s life rather than his work 
is M. Filon’s theme. M. Filon knew Mérimée in his 
later years, and has been able to supplement 
personal knowledge by the use of unpublished 
material of great biographical value—notably, his 
letters to his lifelong friend Albert Stapfer (1825- 
1870), and his correspondence, extending over almost 
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as long a period, with the Countess de Montijo, 
mother of the Empress Eugénie. 

To pierce to the “true inwardness” of Prosper 
Mérimée is a task of peculiar difficulty, for Mérimée 
was the least expansive of men; he made reserve a 
sort of religion. An intellectual aristocrat to the 
backbone—“ le marquis de la plume,” someone has 
called him—he was too proud to confess himself 
to his fellow-men whom he distrusted, if he did 
not despise them. Sainte-Beuve said of him: “From 
the age of five, if he had known Greek at that age, 
he might have taken for his motto the device 
he bore on his seal, uwéuvac’ amicteiv, remember to 
distrust.” It has been customary to represent this 
proud reserve as the outcome of a supersensitive 
temperament, thrown back upon itself. Taine set 
the legend going in his introduction to the “ Lettres 
& une Inconnue” with an anecdote of a juvenile 
outburst of expansive sensibility turned to morbid 
defiance by the unfeeling laughter of the boy’s 
parents. Mérimée himself gave some colour to the 
story in his “ Vase Etrusque,” wherein he is sup- 
posed to have depicted himself in the character 
of Saint-Clair. The legend must be taken for 
what it is worth. M. Filon apparently puts little 
faith in it, and only those who cling to the old- 
fashioned belief that character is determined by 
—- accidents will be inclined to disagree with 

im. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Mérimée 
was a confirmed misanthrope. In philosophy he was 
a pessimist before pessimism was vulgarised, and, 
if we may say so without flippancy, “ given away 
with a pound of tea.” “ Bitterness and light,” to 
parody Matthew Arnold's favourite quotation from 
Swift, might have been his watchword. And mention 
of Swift reminds one of Mérimée’s biting irony, as 
fierce as anything in “Gulliver,” if more polished. 
Take a specimen at random—from “ Tamango.” 
Captain Ledoux is “a jolly mariner,” who, wounded 
at Trafalgar, is dismissed “ with excellent certi- 
ficates.”” He becomes captain of a slaver. One day 
he carries off Tamango, the merchant, who has 
impudently come aboard to claim his wife Ayché. 
Revolt of the blacks under Tamango, and massacre 
of the whole crew. The niggers cannot steer the 
vessel, eat one another up, and the last of them dies 
of hunger. Ina short story it would be impossible 
to accumulate more horrors, or to detail them 
with more frigid precision. “. .. You must show 
humanity, and leave a nigger at least five feet by 
two to move about in, during a voyage of six weeks 
or more; for, after all, said Ledoux to his owner in 
justification of this liberal measure, niggers are men 
like us whites.” ... “Nevertheless, poor Tamango 
was still losing blood. The charitable interpreter 
addressed to him some words of consolation: ‘Ce 
qu'il peut lui dire, je l'ignore.’” That is the kind of 
thing which abounds in Mérimée. The world is a 
bad joke, and the only course for a gentleman is to 
shrug his shoulders at the universe in quiet contempt. 
Voltaire without the grin, Horace Walpole with- 
out the querulousness—that was the attitude. By 
no means the sort of attitude to attract Carlyle, as 
has been seen. It was not, however, without a certain 
haughty elegance. Was there a dash of affectation 
in it—a touch of intellectual dandyism? Perhaps. 
For Mérimée was born in the age of the dandies; and 
that literary dandy, Henri Beyle, was his earliest 
friend and exemplar. 

Though man delighted him not, Mérimée could 
hardly add, like Hamlet, “ nor woman neither.” The 
most masculine of writers, he was, outside his books, 
essentially a woman’s man. In Mr. J. M. Barrie's 
Professor's Love Story there is a droll Scotch peasant 
who explains to his sweetheart that there are some 
men who are born to fascinate and be fascinated 
by women, and that he is of them. So was 
Mérimée. “From little girls to dowagers,” says M. 
Filon, “ women amused and charmed him. He loved 
to live in a feminine atmosphere. In sickness, he 
would suffer only the ministrations of women. In 





health, he teased them, pitied them, confessed them, 
talked millinery and metaphysics with them, de- 
signed fancy dresses for them, and sat in judgment 
upon toilettes as seriously as an ‘abbé de cour’ of a 
hundred years before. All this that he might be with 
them and understand them better. . . . There are 
many men who, to outward seeming,are writing books, 
painting pictures, building railways, and governing 
republics; in reality the sole business of their lives is 
to please women. They know, divine, and herd with 
one another : Mérimée was of that freemasonry. He 
enjoyed to the full what is said to be one of the 
blessings of this world—the friendship of women.” 
Among the staunchest of these friends were the 
Countess de Montijo and her illustrious daughter, 
and the correspondence born of this friendship 
makes delightful reading. It should be said that 
to women Mérimée proved himself better as a friend 
than as a lover. His love-affairs were plentiful 
enough. Of course, there was the inevitable George 
Sand episode; no literary man of her generation could 
escape that. The legend runs that Sainte-Beuve, 
finding Mme. Sand alone and melancholy, “gave” 
her Mérimée to console her, and that next day 
George Sand wrote to reproach him with the gift 
and to return it. Mérimée’s lifelong passion for the 
“ Inconnue”’—no longer unknown, but identified as 
Mile. Jenny Dacquin, the daughter of a notary at 
Boulogne—is now, in all its circumstances, a familiar 
story. There was another “Inconnue” whom it is 
only decent to let remain unknown, as there was a 
husbandin the case. Curiously enough, this adorer 
of the fair could not find a good word to say for 
them in his books. In all his works, from the 
“Chronique de Charles IX.” to “Carmen,” the 
“Vénus d’Ille,” “Arséne Guillot,” ‘“ Colomba,” no- 
where will you find a good woman. They all begin 
by being wicked, end by being ferocious, and he 
finds them only the more charming. On paper, 
Mérimée’s was the most tragic and sombre theory 
of love—as a fatal passion, inexplicable and cruel. 
His practice was another matter. After women, he 
seems to have adored cats—like Théophile Gautier 
and Pierre Loti. M. Filon has written Mérimée’s 
life with full information, good taste, and sound 
judgment. A second volume is promised, dealing 
with Mérimée’s work and its place in the literature 
of the century. It will be heartily welcome. 








THE PRESS AND THE PEACE, 





OME time ago Lord Rosebery, speaking on a 
question of foreign policy—one of the many 
questions which have the habit of cropping up 
between this country and France—created some 
sensation by a remark he made about the Press. He 
said, in effect, that the mischief wrought by rash 
and irresponsible utterances in the Press on the 
subject of foreign affairs was one of the chief sources 
of anxiety to the Governments. Indeed, he intimated 
plainly that the Press was, without thinking it, 
about the worst enemy of the peace; and he sought 
to warn journalists accordingly. Here, now, is Count 
Kalnoky speaking to similar purpose. The words 
of the Austrian Minister are so interesting and 
suggestive that we must quote them textually. 
“When the great expenditure for military pur- 
poses is complained of,” he said, “and when one 
sees peace congresses working for the removal of 
the danger of war and the suspension of the huge 
armaments, it may perhaps be not out of place to 
remark here that the recurring alarms and dis- 
turbance of confidence in peace which lead to a con- 
tinuation of the armaments are not due to 
the Governments. If we follow the matter up, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves, despite a 
high appreciation of the freedom of the Press, 
that the sensational alarms of public opinion, 
based on quite unimportant events, are to be 
ascribed to the daily Press, and its news service, in 
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which the nerves of the readers among the public, 
and even political and national passions, are worked 
upon in such a manner as often to produce violent 
currents of opinion, which the Governments have 
the utmost trouble to control.” On the face 
of it, these successive utterances of the English 
Premier and the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
are at least something worth attending to. They 
are not meant as idle words. Statesmen in the 
position of Count Kalnoky and Lord Rosebery 
do not deliver themselves of such warnings with- 
out feeling that there is some necessity for 
doing so. 

For our part we are not surprised at these warn- 
ings—-which are not at all meant to be reactionary 
—as to the potency for mischief of the Press. The 
Press, with its enormous power in modern Society, 
acquires correspondingly enormous responsibilities ; 
and few impartial observers will pretend that it 
always acts as if it had a full sense of its 
responsibility. How often have we seen in this 
matter of foreign affairs, when a state of tension 
arises between two nations—say, between England 
and France—how newspapers in both countries 
break out into violent language, which they keep up 
during the entire period while the respective Govern- 
ments are parleying. Extracts from this language 
are, according to the modern custom of the Press, 
telegraphed from one country to the other, and 
thus serve a double purpose, both to inflame 
opinion in the home country, and to exasperate 
it further in the neighbour's. The effect is most 
serious. Feelings are worked up to boiling-point; 
and nations, as individuals are liable to do in 
a like case, begin to lose their tempers. And 
all this very often about matters of the most 
subsidiary consequence, which the respective Govern- 
ments would never dream of quarrelling about, but 
which journalists, instead of measuring their pro- 
portion carefully, making due allowance for other 
people’s points of view, and remembering the re- 
quirements of international courtesy, make a pre- 
text for launching into outbursts of menace and 
abuse. If we could feel certain that the Gov- 
ernments transacted their business with each 
other serenely unconcerned by these outcries, 
there would be little ground for complaint, except 
on the score of taste. But we have it now from two 
statesmen, that the Press in this manner creates 
“ currents of opinion which the Governments have 
the utmost trouble to control.” At certain points, 
these currents of feeling might go so far as to 
get beyond control and to force the hands of Govern- 
ments. Nor is it at moments of tension only that 
harm is done. Take France and England; the con- 
stant nagging that goes on between certain news- 
papers in these respective countries would be 
enough in the long run to create bad blood between 
peoples far more naturally sympathetic than the 
English and the French. 

So much for the Press as a cause. But the Press 
itself is but the effect of another cause. It is the 
voice of the peoples who have attained to freedom 
and power, and if public opinion is sometimes acted 
upon by it dangerously, it is as a man growing 
excited by his own words. It is in this connection that 
Count Kalnoky’s speech is most suggestive. There 
are those, we know, who—taking as we think too 
short a view—hold that in the era of democracy wars 
will not be less but more frequent than in the past. 
It must be confessed that there is a good deal in 
the facts that Count Kalnoky and Lord Rosebery 
signalise which lends a specious justification to that 
view. Formerly wars were made by kings and 
statesmen, the peoples having nothing to say to the 
matter except to fight and pay; now, apparently, 
it is the chief task of the kings and the statesmen to 
keep the peoples from irritating each other into 
breaking the peace. It is demonstrable that the 
huge armaments under which Europe groans are 
really not the fault of the Governments, but of the 
peoples. We do believe the Governments, with their 





constant difficulties about war-budgets, would be 
only too happy to reduce these armaments; and 
there is not a Government in its wits in Europe, 
with its close and constant opportunity for realising 
what war must mean, which would not shrink, no 
matter what the provocation, from the responsibility 
of declaring it. This, indeed, is the great guarantee 
of peace. But the peoples must necessarily feel this 
responsibility less acutely than a Minister, and they 
can only realise in a vague way what is so vivid to 
him. If the great conflict is ever unloosed in Europe 
it is as likely to be through some access of popular 
passion driving on Ministers in spite of themselves, 
as through any other cause. The other day, when 
the German Emperor hinted that it might be wise, 
for the sake of peaceful sentiments, to discontinue 
the celebration of the anniversary of Sedan, an 
outburst of popular indignation in Germany put an 
end to the suggestian. The war of 1870 was not 
merely Louis Napoleon’s nor “ Eugénie’s war”; it 
was the war of the French people—the French 
people who, inflamed by the Ems despatch and 
drunk with one of its dreams of military glory, 
filled the air with cries of “ A Berlin!” The truth, 
of course, is that peoples have the same passions as 
individuals—amongst them pride and anger—and 
that these passions are liable to the same laws of 
repression and excitation in the popular as they 
are in the individual character. Perhaps there is no 
more striking instance in history of the play of con- 
flicting influences upon the passions of a people than 
that which was furnished in England during the 
years between 1876 and 1879, when Mr. Gladstone 
devoted himself “night and day to counter- 
working the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.” Lord 
Beaconsfield knew well how to appeal to popular 
weaknesses—to the vainglory of the populace, its 
love of political melodrama, its arrogance, its racial 
prejudices. His Jingoism was an appeal to the lower 
nature of the nation—as Mr. Gladstone put it, an 
appeal from Philip sober to Philip drunk. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the other hand, addressed the humanity, 
the love of freedom and justice—in a word, the 
higher nature of the nation. It was a contest of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. The result was probably a 
drawn battle, for Jingoism had something of a fling. 
But the worst crime was prevented; we were saved 
from making war on Christian populations for the 
sake of the Turk, and when the opportunity came 
in 1880 the nation worthily atoned for its relapse. 
The mission of the Press, which can excite or calm or 
lead and educate the people, is certainly growing a 
mighty one as we advance into the democratic era, 
and statesmen are guilty of no exaggeration when 
they are beginning to saddle it with a large share of 
responsibility for the keeping or the breaking of the 
peace of the world. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe DERBY WINNER”—“ THE CHINAMAN "— 
“LitTLeE Miss Cures.” 


“ HE healthy eye ought to see all visible things,” 

says Marcus Aurelius, “and not to say, I wish 
for green things, for this is the condition of a diseased 
eye. And the healthy hearing and smelling ought to 
be ready to perceive all that can be heard and smelled. 
And, accordingly, the healthy understanding ought 
to be prepared for everything which happens.” This 
exhortation to a cheerful catholicity of spirit should 
be borne in mind by every student of the theatre. 
There are times when he has to encounter vapid 
mechanical farces, or imbecile “ variety plays,” or 
“sporting and spectacular dramas” at Drury Lane. 
It may be that he finds these things—to borrow 
a new Stevensonian word from “The Ebb-Tide”— 
“depressents.” And perchance he is tempted to 


exclaim against these things, and to dwell petulantiy 
upon the offence they offer to his fastidious taste. 
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Then steps in the wise Emperor to remind him that 
these things happen and must happen; that “all 
things are the same, familiar in experience, and 
ephemeral in time, and worthless in the matter” ; 
that “everything now is just as it was in the time 
of those whom we have buried”; and that the 
healthy understanding ought to be prepared for 
everything which happens. For my own part, I find 
it well to fortify myself with a stiff dose of this tonic 
philosophy whenever the autumn comes round again 
and Drury Lane reopens with its customary “ 
and spectacular drama.” The only variation is that 
the blank is filled in with “military,” or “naval,” 
or “ sporting,” or “ domestic,” or “romantic” ; but it 
is always “spectacular.” This year it is “sporting 
and spectacular.” The sport is represented by real 
racehorses, and cobs harnessed to real phaetons, 
and park hacks and ponies; by sporting duchesses, 
trainers, jockeys, “nobblers,” and an auction at 
Tattersall’s. The spectacle includes a military ball, 
a cotillon, gorgeous hussar uniforms, and the race for 
the Derby. Let me not seem to sneer at the mimic 
representation of these things. Thousands of people 
who have seen them in real life want to see them again 
onthestage—thus gratifying that sense of recognition 
which, some theorists maintain, is at the root of the 
sesthetic feeling. Thousands, again, who have not 
seen them in real life—I am a humble unit in this 
crowd myself—and are never likely to see them 
there, get the chance of seeing them at secondhand, 
as it were, and can taste the delirious joys of a 
Derby or a military ball without the drawbacks of 
squeezing into a compartment on the Epsom line, or 
learning to dance in a cavalry uniform. As to the 
things which happen in this “sporting and spec- 
tacular drama ’—well, the healthy understanding 
ought to be prepared for them, says the stoic 
philosopher. A high-spirited but extravagant young 
earl looks to repair his shattered fortunes by the 
victory of his horse, Clipstone, the favourite for the 
Derby. A wicked major of hussars, calling to 
his aid a cast-off mistress of the earl's, plots to 
rob the generous young nobleman not only of 
his horse, but of his wife into the bargain. There is 
an elopement and a visit to the divorce court, a 
separation of the countess from her son and heir, 
and other harrowing matters. But Clipstone, sold 





at Tattersall’s to pay off a debt to the wicked major, 


is bought in for the debtor by a sporting duchess; 
earl and countess are reconciled over the sick-bed of 
their boy in a sanatorium kept by the low-comedy 
man; Clipstone wins the Derby (he shied on the 
first night, but the audience took Sir Augustus 
Harris's word for it); and allis well. Sir Augustus 
has been assisted in devising these startling events 
by Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton ; and 
the cast includes many well-tried players—Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier and Miss Beatrice Lamb (virtue), 
Mr. Charles Cartwright and Miss Alma Stanley 
(vice), and Mrs. John Wood, Miss Pattie Browne, 
Mr. George Giddens, and Mr. Lionel Rignold (all the 
fun of the fair). 

By this time your healthy understanding ought 
to be prepared for anything—even for The China- 
man at the Trafalgar Square Theatre. This is a 
farce by Mr. John Tresahar, which, to the morbid 
or unprepared understanding, seems the very super- 
fluity of silliness. The fundamental condition of all 
farce, the pact between the author and his audience, 
is, of course, that improbability shall be overlooked 
in return for amusement. But when you are. asked 
to believe that a barrister is compelled to retain his 
rich aunt’s favour by pretending to keep a Chinese 
client as an occupant of his house, and that the 
friend who assists the barrister in this pious fraud, 
by the help of a pig-tail and a fancy dress, is not 
recognised by his wife, and does not know his own 
brother-in-law; and when you find that you are 
still not amused—why, then you naturally ask 
whether the fundamental pact has not been a little 
too one-sided. 

As for Little Miss Cute, an American “ variety 





comedy” produced at the Royalty by a Miss Hope 
Booth, there is really nothing to be said except that 
it was probably the most absurd specimen ever seen 
in London of the most absurd of all pseudo-dramatic 
entertainments. That the thing happened is un- 
deniable—for I saw it with these eyes, “ce qu’on 
appelle vu,” as M. Orgon said of something else— 
but, in spite of Marcus Aurelius, the healthy under- 
standing was not prepared for it, and it was not 
allowed to happen again. A. B. W. 








THE OLDER AND THE NEWER SCOTLAND. 





HE interpretation of Scotch peasant life has of 
late had quite a vogue in literature, For the 
moment it competes in public favour with the novel 
of the Modern Woman, and it stands out in strong 
contrast to the new realism which seeks in the 
squalid and feverish vices of the race-course and the 
slums the essential features of life as it is now lived. 
In the Northern stories we are borne far from this 
madding crowd, and made to breathe an atmosphere 
of health and hopefulness. In Mr. Barrie’s ministers 
and elders, in his peasant men and women, in his 
farmers and schoolmasters, with their narrow in- 
terests, quaint humours, racy yet laboured speech— 
full, as it were, of the pathos of the inarticulate— 
there is an idealism which is infinitely truer to 
Nature than the realism of Zola and his English 
imitators. The lives he describes, however sordid 
their conditions, are redeemed from meanness by 
their feeling for the ideal and invisible. Mr. Crockett’s 
stories, too, have the same note, which grows the 
more marked as his command over his material in- 
creases, So, too, have the bright and genial annals 
of “ Drumtochty,” from the pen of one who bears 
the pseudonym of “ Ian Maclaren,” which have been 
appearing in the pages of a weekly contemporary ; 
Mr. Waliace’s graphic and kindly sketches of our 
fast-fading “ yesterday,” and the exquisite pictures 
of still-life in an old coast-town in Fifeshire, which 
we owe to another pseudonymousauthor. We might 
have had the same quality, in Mr. Andrew Lang if 
his culture had not spoiled his eye for nature, or 
his liking for paradox bred in him the proverbial 
vices of the double-minded. His love of form has 
made him rather too conscious of the disagreeable in 
those whose form is not his, and his typically modern 
cynicism, while making him quick to see the things 
he can flout, has blinded him to many things it 
would have done him good to admire. If one will 
banter, it is necessary that he do not always under- 
stand. 

The Scotch peasant is, indeed, a difficult person to 
know. He is slow of speech; his natural parsimony 
extends to his vocabulary, and he uses his words 
with discretion and caution. He dislikes to speak of 
the deepest things within him, and instinctively sus- 
pects the fluent tongue, especially where it speaks 
fine sentiments. But the nature where love lies too 
deep for either speech or tears may be neither grim 
nor stern, but possessed of a simply unspeakable 
tenderness. I know a son who never remembers 
being kissed by his mother, yet his mother remains 
to him the very incarnation of the most beautiful 
and watchful love. This incapacity for the quick 
and graceful expression of the softer enfotions and 
stronger convictions makes the Scotch peasant 
singularly hard of interpretation. He will yield his 
secret to him who loves, but never to him who only 
observes or studies that he may make an effective 
picture. It may seem almost profane to say that no 
man ever more completely failed to represent him as 
he really is than Scott, but yet it is true. What he 
gave was more a caricature than a portrait; for 
nothing is so easy as not to see the essence of the 
Scotch peasant for his accidents, which are always 
most obtrusive, and the accidents were what Sir 
Walter mainly saw-—or, at least, described. He had 
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to clothe him in the wares of Wardour Street be- 
fore he could fully appreciate him ; he had to throw 
him back into an imaginary past and make a feudal 
retainer of him, or take the heart out of him and 
leave only his sour visage and rough ways, his quaint 
and shrewd, or caustic and hard, speech. The one 
thing Scott never understood was the religious 
temper or spiritual quality of his own people, 
with the idealism it implied. He was here the 
veriest outsider, writing as if the whole matter 
consisted in the people being too rough and 
rude to accept the religion which Charles II. con- 
sidered alone fit for a gentleman. He did not 
see that they were in mind too ideal and sincere 
to accept that gentleman's religion. Scott's most 
successful portrait of a Scotch peasant—the one, too, 
on which he has bestowed the most careful and 
loving pains—is Cuddie Headrigg, and the portrait 
has outwardly the look of a speaking likeness. It 
is precisely such a one as a skilful painter who had 
never got inside his subject would have drawn. The 
cunning, the shrewdness, the humour, the resource 
in handling his old mother, Mause, in parrying an 
inconvenient question, and putting a decent look on 
a doubtful situation, are all characteristic; but of 
the actual mind of the peasants who mustered to 
the banner of the Covenant, fought at Drumclog, 
sheltered fugitives, and followed the outlawed 
ministry, there is not the faintest trace, or even 
of the ability to discern it, or conceive it, as 
there. Scott tells Southey, “ As for my good 
friend, Dundee, I admit he was tant soit peu 
savage, but he was a noble savage; and the beastly 
Covenanters, against whom he acted, hardly had 
any claim to be called men, unless what was founded 
on their walking upon their hind feet.” This is a 
perfect expression of the “ many Cavalier prejudices 
instilled into” him; and evidence enough that when 
he came to represent he could only caricature, and 
caricature in the style of one who saw in his victims 
only the human beast, fit prey for his “ noble savage.” 
Indeed, Scott was too destitute of the higher and 
more spiritual imagination to understand his own 
people in their most heroic mood. Fancy sees the 
eternal sub specie temporis; imagination sees the 
temporal sub specie wternitatis. Scott had fancy 
rather than imagination, and so all that the senses 
could see he saw, and loved to repeat and represent 
in vivid and picturesque forms; but where imagina- 
tion was necessary to vision he was blind, his sight 
came, as it were, to an abrupt and complete end, and 
he gave as his version of what was where he did not 
see the fantastic fooleries of old Mause Headrigg and 
the Covenanting preachers in “ Old Mortality.” 

Our later writers, though without Scott's genius, 
have here more kindliness and sympathy, and so 
more insight. And it is well that we should have 
the typical Scotch peasant described before he ceases 
to be; for, without doubt, he is rapidly disappearing. 
The railways, the great cities, the land question—in 
a word, our new social and economical condition 
are making an end of him, changing all the forces 
and circumstances that were necessary to his pro- 
duction, qualities, and characteristics. I am writing 
this in one of the Border Counties, where my fore- 
fathers lived for generations—simple people, with 
long memories, many traditions, and the love of 
narrative and ballad which seems native to this 
region. So penetrated do I feel at times with often- 
heard recollections of other days that I could almost 
believe that two memories had been added to my 
own. A fortnight since we drove down the valley 
of the Leader, stopping here and inquiring there 
after places and persons that once were and are not. 
The familiar names seemed to evoke the voices that 
used them, and, as the voices rose out of the silence, 
faces that had easily faded from view reappeared ; 
and I reheard stories that carried me _ back 
fifty, seventy, even a hundred years. The valley 
Was more populous then, and its ancient town was 
busier—-proud of its venerable customs and digni- 
ties, its county society, with its balls and beauties, 





its gay gossip and sour scandal, with its burgesses, 
its ministers, and, above all, its schoolmaster. 
Through it flowed the highway from London to 
Edinburgh, and its inn was often graced by the 
presence of high and famous personages in Church 
and State. Here my mother had gone to school, and 
had competed, not always unsuccessfully, against 
men who afterwards became famous as scholars and 
divines, lawyers and doctors. She remembered being 
taken as a child into Edinburgh in 1811, to see the 
city illuminated in honour of the Jubilee of King 
George the Third, of blessed memory; and she re- 
membered, too, French prisoners who had been 
interred here, and how they had added to the 
society and the liveliness of the place. And behind 
her memory came another still older, which could 
describe how even this remote valley thrilled to the 
fear of French invasion, and how, on the memorable 
occasion of the false alarm, husbands devised places 
of safety for their wives and children, while they 
themselves seized their rusty weapons and prepared 
to face the foe. And what to me always was most 
thrilling was the tale of one who bore the name 
this writer now bears. From this quiet valley he 
watched the French Revolution, and hailed it as the 
birth of a fuller and fairer freedom for the peoples. 
He was a man of frank speech, who did not love 
tyranny and would speak in praise of the liberty he 
loved; and in those days such speech was dangerous— 
it was treasonable—and for it many a man suffered. 
More than sixty years later the wife who had then 
been forty years a widow, could not recall those 
troublous times and her anxieties for her husband 
without the shadow of memories, as sad as they were 
proud and tender, stealing across her ancient face. 
And so, while we tarried in Lauderdale, our own 
world ceased, and the valley was filled with the 
voices and the memories of other days. 

Life in those days was simple and humble, yet it 
was neither narrow nor ignoble. Scotland is a land 
where the peerage have, with one or two notable 
exceptions, been distinguished by their lack of service, 
while the people have possessed some of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of an aristocracy, a reserve, a 
dignity that, though often clad in homespun, yet 
expressed and guarded a proud self-respect, and an 
ability to look beyond the immediate present—in a 
word, an idealism that, while it had its foot on the 
solid earth, yet had its realities eternal in the 
heavens. In the days I think of, the father of the 
family was its true priest, worship was no formal 
reading or saying of prayers, but a real and substan- 
tial service. I can remember an old servant of my 
grandfather explaining his mode of catechising. At 
the function, his wife and children, the servants, 
and even the stranger within his gates, were as- 
sembled, and all were catechised or invited to 
take some part in the exercises. He had a 
specially vivid recollection of some occasional visitor 
who wished to be coached secretly beforehand 
in the selected part of the Catechism, as he had grown 
somewhat rusty. Yet religton was as much a matter 
of conduct as of thought; and there are traditions 
of how he had even reproved the minister who had 
lingered over his cups longer than was seemly. Nor 
did he fail to look at all questions, even though they 
affected his own profits, through the public good ; 
and he scorned, though pressed by a great lord, to 
ask that his land should be enhanced in value by 
taxes on the food of the people. And as the home- 
liest character was not without dignity, the relations 
of the various classes were kindly and natural. 
In the parish school the sons of the laird and of 
the hind, of the minister and his gardener, of the 
doctor and mason, were educated together; and, 
as with the sons, so with the daughters. The 
many injustices committed by Mr. Froude against 
Carlyle spring from one initial blunder: the idea 
that Jane Welsh, the daughter of a country 
physician, descended in the social scale when she 
married Thomas Carlyle, the son of a country mason. 
But no one who knew the Scotland of their day 
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would have imagined this. Boys and girls of Car- 
lyle’s order must have been schoolmates and com- 
panions of Jane Welsh ; and learning was so revered 
that in its presence social distinctions died. The 
happier relation of classes made a healthier society 
—the poor were more self-respectful, the rich were 
kindlier. The tale goes that, in the older Lauderdale 
whereof we write, a cotter’s wife once asked a stately 
dame, whose son was a frequent companion of hers, 
“Has your leddyship seen onywhere your Jock and 
ma John?” Her ladyship—somewhat scandalised at 
this distribution of names—drew herself up, and 
said: “ Dear me, Mrs. Gray, why do you call your 
son John and my son Jock?” ‘“ Weel, mem, when 
your son is a man, he'll be the laird, and naebody will 
mind what he was ance ca’d; but, if ma son gets 
Jock the noo, he'll be Jock a’ his days.” And so the 
son of the laird and the son of the hind were, while 
playmates, finely discriminated as_ respectively 
“ Jock” and “ John.” 

But the old simplicity is going; here, as every- 
where, differentiation and division are at work. The 
country grows in wealth, but men decay. The great 
proprietor has crowded out the small, the large 
farmer has dislodged the husbandman who tilled his 
own fields and asked no help beyond what his family 
gave. And what has become of these smaller men 
and their descendants? Some few—very few—have 
become great farmers; the others have been driven 
into the cities or degraded into hinds. The farmers 
are a skilled, enterprising, competent, comfortable 
race; it is a pleasure and a stimulus to hear their 
views agricultural, political, social,commercial. But, 
as a rule, they have not the feeling of the older 
men for their workpeople; they are but hinds, 
wage-earners, men who have grown ill to pay and 
hard to manage. And the hinds have also changed ; 
they are, as a whole, well-housed and well-paid (the 
poverty of the Dorsetshire labourer is here quite 
unknown), but they are hired men, with many of 
the discontents and troubles of those whose main, 
or even sole, bond is the hire. They are, too, said 
to be more secular, less concerned about churches 
and religion than the older men. This is a sig- 
nificant change, for the old Border hind was a 
strongly religious man, and contributed much both 
to the spirit and ministry of the churches. Coinci- 
dent with the rise of the large farm, is the decrease of 
the population, the disappearance of certain villages 
or hamlets, the decay of the towns. Polwarth-on- 
the-Green was famed in song; yet nothing could be 
more forlorn than the aspect of the once beautiful 
and romantic place when last I saw it. Greenlaw 
and Lauder have also a forlorn look, as of towns 
forsaken by their more ambitious and active sons. 
And the loss of the vigorous means a lowered tone in 
all who remain. This increase of wealth and decay 
of the people is a serious thing for the country as a 
whole, and it is specially serious in Scotland. I have 
been trying to draw up a list of the men who 
attained honourable positions or filled high offices in 
Church and State sprung from those portioners and 
small farmers of Lauderdale with whom it is my 
privilege to claim kin; and the list is very consider- 
able, both in number and quality. We cannot forget 
that to this class the literature of Scotland owes 
some of its most distinguished names, and, to refer 
only to three—Burns, Hogg, and Carlyle—owed those 
very qualities which made them potent to the race 
of whom they came. Certainly, one question has 
ever been forcing itself to my mind while moving 
among these fields ripe unto the harvest: Why, 
while riches increase, need men decay ? @ 


P.S.—I have been very pleased to learn that a 
suggestion made to Cassell & Company in my paper 
of last week is quite superfluous. “ Treasure Island” 
is being issued in weekly instalments, admirably 
illustrated, in their magazine for boys, Chums. 
It is an admirable magazine, and if it could only be 
introduced in the proper quarters, it ought to go far 
to end the reign of the “ penny dreadful.” 








A REMINISCENCE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. 





N Y strip of garden adjoins a wild and broken 

track of heathery land, with wilful little 
paths cut through the wilderness of bracken, young 
oak, furze, and heather. Under a blazing summer 
sky, the noon travels unshaded to the brilliant 
sky-line. All day long it catches the topmost 
winds, and a noise like the roar of the sea sends 
a musical hum along the shaken branches. Firs 
shoot up around, naked and romantic, upon a 
ground of sunny blue, and here and there a clump 
of oak offers grateful shade. To such a spot of 
refreshment I had taken myself toward sunset. The 
crinkle of gravel under a heavy foot that ap- 
proached limpingly from a cottage hard by, caused 
me to look up. A dark, smiling little man, in shirt- 
sleeves, saluted me affably. I was struck by the un- 
English look of the fellow. In his shirt-sleeves, in 
the soft, waning light, he had the beguiling aspect 
of a disreputable foreign dog. He awoke an 
instantaneous conviction in adventure, and the 
mind upon sight of him thus reverted to the 
delightful “ picaresca” literature of Spain. He was 
a Sussex man, he declared, and added, upon a 
roguish twinkle, recognising my nationality, “ We're 
like the Irish.” 

From encomiums of the Irish he fell to praising 
the Spaniards. Here was a surprise. He spoke of a 
couple of Spanish towns with an amusing pro- 
nunciation. He let drop an incorrect phrase, and 
then he wandered airily off to Lisbon! I asked 
him what he had been doing out in those romantic 
lands, but my interrogation passed unnoticed. He 
had not the rogue’s look for nothing. He knew 
when to be expansive and when to hold his tongue. 
And then out of this pleasing babble of foreign 
towns started, like an electric shock, mention of 
the Franco-Prussian War. Here was a man who 
had been in at the Siege of Paris! Not quite 
inarticulate or unobservant, if without the literary 
art of relation. His was the unconscious humorist’s 
point of view, and even for effect he could not 
sketch a vivid experience. He had lived through 
the horrors of hell for long weeks, and all he could 
say of it was: “I never knew where I was going or 
what was to happen to me. ‘Tis little enough I 
slept, I tell you, what with my fears of being killed 
every minute either by the French or the Germans, 
and the mortal cold. Oh! I tell you, I was just like 
a rat let out of a cage and not knowing where to 
run.” 
A mysterious gentleman engaged him as valet. 
His master, he believes, was a secret emissary 
travelling under a false name with despatches. At 
Newhaven Mr. H——- insisted upon sewing between 
the lining and stuff of his trousers all these papers. 
At Dieppe both were officially examined, but the 
valet’s trousers escaped suspicion. Here his memory 
becomes vague. His passport, which I have examined, 
is dated with the memorable year of '70, and bears 
upon its ragged back many a strange mark and 
stamp, both Prussian and French. As an authentic 
document it is past all doubt, and one glance at it in 
its disfigurement and defacement is vivid assurance 
of heroic encounter and experience. 

They seem to have travelled a circuitous route. 
They appear to have taken train for Rouen. At 
Rouen they crossed the Seine, and then set their 
face northward. The land was dotted all over with 
the military, like a cardboard map pricked into close 
pin-holes. The two dodged their way dexterously 
through these bayoneted lines, sometimes walking 
twenty miles at a stretch, and holding their breath 
in terror. Paris was, of course, unapproachable, 
and it was prudent to round the wide rim of the 
beleaguered city. This much I gather, but the 
narrator simply states that they reached Amiens 
by nightfall. They shared a room somewhere, and 
started for the station together a little after dawn. 
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The valet carried the money in a canvas bag tied 
round his neck. The papers were still sewn in his 
trousers. At the station Mr. H—— left him, and he 
never saw him again nor heard anything of his fate. 
Now begin the valet’s personal adventures, What 
would not the artificer of words, the trained literary 
imagination, give for the rascal’s opportunities? He, 
himself, makes little enough of it, but the baldness 
of the narrative cannot lessen its significance. There 
is a quaintness of simplicity about unimaginative 
men who have lived great hours and borne them- 
selves not ignobly; who have played their man’s 
part in the great scenes of history, shared in deadly 
peril and terror, been swung backward and forward 
upon the accidental crests of passions let loose and 
striking for disaster. I do not give this fellow fora 
hero. His finest virtue seems to have been an 
inexhaustible capacity for making the best of it, 
however dire the trial of his courage and en- 
durance. And as humanity stands, that is no mean 
virtue. 

For half an hour he walked up and down the 
station at Amiens, waiting for his master. Soldiers 
stared threateningly at him, and addressed him. He 
could only shake his head; and his dumbness, he 
believes, saved his life. At last he was forcibly 
carried before a Prussian officer, who thundered at 
him. But the bewildered valet kept his head, he 
is proud to boast. His accents may have faltered, 
but he told his tale in his own British fashion; and 
the colonel, not understanding English, sent for the 
interpreter. He seems to have inspired sympathy 
and faith. The Prussians carried him off in their 
train, and treated him with some fraternal kindness. 
He was rogue enough to assure every man he talked 
to that English feeling was on his side in the battle. 
He flattered the French and he flattered the Germans, 
and found excellent friends in both camps. After 
his terrible interview with the man of wrath, who 
had so nearly sentenced him to be shot as a spy, 
obscurity again falls upon his reminiscences. He 
remembers the sufferings of removal: the sleeping 
under the stars in cattle-trucks ; the protracted drag 
of wheels through mud, in which the horses ploughed 
a weary way, knee-deep; the indistinguishable growl 
and murmur of foreign speech through the long 
unrest of the night; his own incoherent ponderings 
upon his fate, whether he was to be killed and whither 
he was going; the discouraging aspect of stations 
burnt down or destroyed by wanton violence, and 
the long halts in invaded towns. Upon some obscure 
wave of military caprice, he seems to have been 
subjected to frequent and inexplicable examination. 
When they came to a halt, and he sat eating and 
drinking in the midst of his German companions, an 
official hand would suddenly touch his shoulder. 
We may imagine him thus startled back into im- 
mediate fear of his life, and following the officer 
with thumping pulses, hearing and speech gathered 
hotly into his wide-awake eyes, which alone could 
serve him. He would be conducted in silence before 
regimental authorities, shouted at, snapped at, and 
finally sent back to the soldiers, sound of every limb. 
The generals and colonels he usually saw seated 
before a roaring fire, with plenty of drink and cigars 
about. Though overbearing and short, he testifies, 
like many others I have spoken with, to their civility 
and consideration as invaders. Even he could see 
that their discipline was admirable, and asserts that 
no wanton damage was done by any of them in the 
stoppages he made with them. “They helped them- 
selves freely to liquor and cigars, and that’s about all 
they did, except roar and jabber at me when they 
had a moment to spare.” 

These are vague wanderings, as I have said. We 
hear of Creil, where he stopped with the German 
army, and then an unaccountable march backward 
as far as Metz. He had glimpses of mighty per- 
sonages—Moltke, Bismarck, Prince Frederick. The 
meeting between the Prussian general Manteuffel 
and the Sussex vagabond is not undiverting. The 
general was standing alone at some distance from 





the encampment, in a shabby blue coat, for all the 
world like a common soldier, says my Sussex adven- 
turer, who comes along, staring about him. 

“Have you a match, fellow?” asks the general, 
eyeing him very hard. 

“T haven't, sir,” says the vagabond. 

“You are English, What business have you 
here?” asks the general, taking a silver matchbox 
from his pocket and lighting his cigar—capital touch 
of Teutonic economy, and fully appreciated by the 
Sussex vagabond ! 

“No business, sir; but I suppose an Englishman 
is as free of French soil as another!” 

“ At such a moment the Prince of Wales himself 
is not free of French soil,” says the general, with a 
grim smile. 

He tells his tale, and the general lends an attent- 
ive ear. Meanwhile, three men ride quietly by, in 
earnest converse. The simplicity of their dress is 
what still impresses him. 

“There go three bigger men than any you have 
in England,” says the general. “All your com- 
manders rolled into one would still not be as great 
as one of them.” 

The gaping vagabond asks who they are, and 
positively assures me that General Manteuffel 
answered: “ Prince Frederick, Count Bismarck, and 
Field-Marshal Moltke.” He does not locate this 
incident, more’s the pity; but its vagueness adds to 
the romance. As a picture it is complete. The 
abrupt and haughty general, in his shabby coat, 
demanding a vagabond’s match when he possessed 
a box of his own; the hardy and humorous vaga- 
bond, with a tongue in his head, whose wit stands 
to him in the encounter; and the three great men 
on horseback, two of them of the world’s select heroes, 
solely touching the uneducated traveller's imagina- 
tion by the simplicity of their military raiment. 
And not an observer to be despised either. He 
clearly knew them for heroes by his way of mouth- 
ing the important names. True or not, the stroke 
is such a pretty one that I decline to examine it 
in the historian’s spirit. 

After this the scenes of his enforced vagabond- 
ages continue to shift in the same dreamlike and 
inconsecutive way. Memory leaps upon a confused 


‘impulse from Metz to St. Denis. His passport bears 


testimony to it; but why he ever went to Metz, and 
how he came back to St. Denis, remains unexplained. 
It would appear that at Chantilly he fell in with 
the French. Here passion necessarily shrieked a 
shriller note, but the emotional sufferers evidently 
took compassion upon his muteness and ignorance. 
They fed him and cheered him, and finally bestowed 
him upon a party of English volunteers. These he 
consulted about his lost master and the hidden 
despatches for Lord Lyons, and was assured, amidst 
incongruous shouts of laughter, that Lord Lyons had 
left Paris in a balloon. In his quality of inoffensive 
and unmilitary figure, it was proposed he should 
carry two legs of mutton and a couple of yards 
of bread in a basket to the beleaguered Parisians. 
We know at what a premium decent food was then 
in Paris, and it is a fine thing to hear a man 
recount a perilous feat with such complete lack 
of pretension or boasting. 

I picture him with his air of bronzed tramp, 
slim, knowing, and wisely tongue-tied; with his 
basket slung upon his back, and his life so gallantly 
upon his sleeve, for men to shoot at, facing besieged 
Paris. The picture may lack the charm and high 
colours of spurred and sabred peril; but the courage, 
good-humour, and unsung endurance of that Sussex 
vagabond are surely as noble a presentment of 
humanity as any of the more picturesque phases 
of chivalry. And then the absence of vanity, of 
decorative sentiment, in this splendid return for 
hospitality! French officers had fed him, and he 
willingly ducks and runs through shot and shell 
to bring their beleaguered brethren mutton and 
bread! He kept to the high road, but whenever 
a hedge presented itself, he has the honesty to 
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admit that he sought its protection. The artillery 
of earth roared around, he was captured by an out- 
lying sentry, and one Uhlan officer, seeing the 
Prussian stamp upon his passport, marvelled at the 
fellow’s foolhardy project. “Take the road in front, 
and run for itas hard as you can!” he shouted in 
good English. 

As for the country he passed, he saw it through 
battle-smoke; and the speech of men, whether 
German or French, lies in his memory under the 
massed confusion of cannon and gun bursting in his 
ear. 
In the thick of the most devilish hour since the 
Revolution, the same blur of untrained memory. 
The one point that he is clear upon is the fact that, 
while the famine beggars description, there was 
plenty to drink, which is perhaps an explanation of 
the dearth of detail. He found his way to the 
Northern Railway, and crawled along the line when 
warned by sounds to disappear; raced for dear life 
when the atmosphere was clear; slept in sheds and 
outhouses, and was thankful once in a while for the 
sight of a wood-fire, as he raced his way back to 
Amiens, HANNAH LYNCH. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





FREE TRADE IN DRINK. 


Srr,—In the article on “J.P.’s and the Liquor Traffic” in 
our last issue you say: “ Liverpool a few years ago gave Lord 
lisbury’s doctrine a fair trial, the magistrates in their wisdom 
having decided to make the experiment of free trade in liquor, 
or at least as little control as was compatible with a moderate 
view of law and order. The result by common consent was 
disastrous.” This statement is but one more illustration of the 
truth of the saying, “ Give error a start and truth will find it 
hard to overtake it.” The result of the experiment was not 
disastrous, though partisans and faddists have done their best to 
spread that impression, as the following extracts from a letter 
to the Tumes of May, 1872, by a Liverpool magistrate, will 
rove. 
ath. The magistrates who introduced the system of free licensing 
—that is, of giving every respectable applicant who had suitably 
constructed premises a licence—-never recoiled from their 
experiment. The system was abandoned at a licensing 
session when the composition of the Bench had, by the 
retirement of some magistrates and the addition of others, been 
changed from what it had been when the system had been 
adopted.” “The free licensing system was adopted at the 
licensing session held in the autumn of 1862, and abandoned 
in the autumn of 1866. The number of apprehensions 
for drunkenness during official police-year which closed in 
autumn 1862 was 12,362, and for the year ending 1866, 12,494; 
so that at the end of the free licensing period the apprehensions 
had not increased in proportion to the increase of population.’ 
“The number of public-houses, which in 1866 snaalall te 2,806, 
is now (1872) 2,313. The steady decrease in the number of drink- 
ing houses has been accompanied by an equally steady increase 
in the number of apprehensions for drunkenness, which, for the 
last year of free licensing, was 12,494; while for the police-year 
ending in autumn 1871, after five years of restrictive policy, 
it was 22,947.” “Free licensing, if secured by law—that is to 
say, the effects of a law which entitled every respectable man, 
with suitably constructed premises, to obtain a licence on pay- 
ment of Excise duties—would, | firmly believe, be most beneficial.” 
These statements are all the more valuable as they are made 
by a magistrate who, in 1862, opposed the free licensing experi- 
ment, but who, on more mature reflection, became convinced he 
had been in the wrong. The letter from which they are given 
is a most valuable contribution to the true policy to be pursued 
in licensing matters. Your space being valuable, I shall not 
trouble you with more extracts, but shall be pleased to send you 
a oo copy rd the — obediently, 
undellsands, Liverpool, 
September 18th. James SmiTH. 








ENGLAND. 
~~ <> 
A NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
O ENGLAND, England, O my country, 
Rough stronghold, safe within the sea! 
Thy light shines out upon the nations; 
And the eyes of all the world are turned to thee. 





Thy flag streams over all the oceans ; 
Thy proud feet echo through the lands; 
Thy sons have sown the earth with empires ; 
All the destinies of men are in thy hands. 


When thou pealest forth thy voice in thunder 
Thou topplest tyrants from their throne: 

Thy shield spreads safety round the exile ; 
And thy path, like that of lions, is alone. 


Thy kings are but the first of subjects, 
Thy humblest citizens are kings. 
The art thy sons possess is freedom, 
And it gives unto their grasp all other things. 


O land, too dear to be a faction’s ! 
O race, too firm for strife to rend ! 
Let none dare feed upon our discord ; 
All thy children are but brothers in the end. 


Chorus. 


The waves go marching round about her ; 
The tide keeps time upon her shore. 
O England, England, O my country, 
Great and terrible and free for evermore! 
ALLEN UPWARD, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





EconoMy IN LITERARY THEMES. 


T was once observed by that profound student of 
life and literature, the author of “ Obiter Dicta,” 
that, in order to enjoy the pleasure of reading your 
own books over and over again, it is essential that 
they should be written either wholly or in part by 
somebody else. It was the vivacity of this observa- 
tion that I used to admire. I am now rather im- 
pressed by its truth. 


The other day—if the reader will pardon the 
narrative of a personal experience, for the sake of a 
moral of universal application—I happened to be 
studying a weekly paper which was not THE 
SPEAKER. Its name shall be withheld, for reasons 
which its editor will readily appreciate; but the 
price of it was one penny, and it belonged to the 
class of papers which pay £100 should a railway 
accident interrupt the perusal of their contents. It 
belonged, I say, to this class; but I must add that 
it differentiated itself from its fellows by making no 
such offer. It contained a number of short stories, 
and, among them, one headed “ The Lost Ruby ”—not 
a bad title, as titles go; but the editor was 
apparently dissatisfied with it, for at the foot of the 
page he announced that five pounds would be given 
to the reader of — — who forwarded the best 
list of titles to the stories appearing in that issue: 
“the titles must differ from those which have been 
employed by us.” I might have made a strong start 
for those five pounds by suggesting a new, or rather 
an old, title for “The Lost Ruby”; for, as I read 
that story, the conviction stole over me that much 
of the pleasure it gave me was due to my having 
written it myself some years before. Authors are 
said to be bad judges of their own writings. But 
does this hold when another man writes them? 
Again, many authors have longed to review their 
own work. Few, surely, have been provided with so 
fair an excuse; and, in moments of intense self- 
approbation, I persuade myself that few indeed 
would have neglected it. 


It has happened to me before now to find a story 
of mine printed in a respectable paper with another 
title than mine at the top and another signature 
than mine at the foot. But that, if I may say so, 
was a somewhat violent method of literary economy. 
It is true—at least we are assured so—that within a 
measurable distance of time all the stories will have 
been told ; and he must bea churl who could upbraid 
our authors—notoriously an improvident race—for 
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taking steps to protect their descendants and delay 
the catastrophe by economising the imaginative 
output. Still, we had better begin by retrenching 
delicately, if a way can be found; and I am happy 
to believe that the author of “ The Lost Ruby” has 
discovered a way for all of us. 


And yet his way is no new one; for it is only 
within moderately recent years that public opinion 
has come to look upon a literary theme as the 
private property of its author, and to endow it with 
the “rights” of property; and even now those 
“rights” are in places hazily defined, and in places 
curiously limited, by law. We shall have in time to 
nationalise our “ plots;” and we may do this with 
the lighter heart if we remind ourselves that we are 
attacking no world-old institution, but a nuisance 
of quite modern growth. Nobody, I imagine, talks 
seriously of the plagiarisms in the Merchant of 
Venice ; a great many people have talked all too 
seriously of the plagiarisms in “Tristram Shandy.” 
Yet it can hardly be maintained that the political 
and social events which fill up the interval between 
them—including the Great Rebellion, with its con- 
sequent ejections and confiscations, the Restoration, 
and the restored monarch’s magnificent repudiation 
of the public debt—warrant us leaping on Sterne 
with this sudden demand for scrupulosity in hand- 
ling another man’s idéas. 


Our rude forefathers used each other’s plots, and 
imitated each other’s poems: “nor am I confident 
they erred.” At any rate, they were not ashamed, 
and they claimed a public right of way over all 
literary themes, and left originality to take care of 
itself—which it did, of course, as it always does 
and always will. It seems, indeed, to have been a 
point of honour with every Elizabethan song-writer 
to produce at least one imitation of Anacreon’s 
“Cheat of Cupid ”—“ Mecovucriots 100” pais,” K.7.r.; 
of Moschus’ “ Hue and Cry "—“Apazreridas éuds éotw,”” 
«.7T.r.; and of Catullus’ famous lines to Lesbia— 
“Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.” Yet, even 
within these very narrow limits, the original men 
contrived to be original. Let us take the last in- 
stance, and compare Ben Jonson's 


“ Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we may, the sports of love .. . 


” 


with Campion’s 
“ My sweetest Lesbia, let us live a love. . .” 
and again with Crashaw’s 


” 


“Come, and let us live, my dear . 


And if we find originality in each of these—which 
are translations merely, or all but translations—let 
us admit there are endless possibilities of originality 
in the free treatment of a common theme—say, in 
a three-volume novel, or a three-act drama. For 
my own part, I believe the translation of these lines 
of Catullus, if demanded of every aspirant for the 
Laureateship, would furnish a thoroughly satis- 
factory test, and would save the competitors from 
that sickness of hope deferred, of which we are 
already hearing complaints. For, as they very 
reasonably argue (to themselves), one Royal baby 
is bound to be very like another; and why, then, 
do we wait ? 


To return to the author of “The Lost Ruby.” 
He relies, as I have hinted, on treatment rather than 
on theme. When I wrote the story—the first short 
tale I ever tried my hand upon—I called it “The 
Statement of Gabriel Foot, Highwayman,” and laid 
the scene in England in the early years of this 
century. My collaborator (if he will allow me to use 
the first word that comes handy for an association 
in literary effort for which custom has not yet found 
& name) removes the scene to the neighbourhood of 
Cape Town (where it appears that rubies of immense 
value are discoverable), but brings it nearer in point 
of time—writes it, in fact, up to date. Whereas I 
begin simply by saying that “The jury re-entered 





the court, after half-an-hour’s consultation,” he, 
dealing with the habits of a community which is 
naturally strange to the reader, is, wisely, more 
explicit. “There was a stir in the court, and the 
men made way for the jurymen, who filed out, one 
by one, to be empanelled in the open air.” The pro- 
cess of “ empanelling” seems to take place in South 
Africa after the judge’s summing-up, and upon its 
successful conduct the fate of the prisoner seems to 
depend. It is evident that my story has already 
been removed to an atmosphere in which it must 
retain more than its plot in order to preserve its 
identity. And so, quite naturally, a diamond and a 
flute, which played considerable parts in my narra- 
tive, become a ruby and a piano; though I was glad 
to find that my spade was still called a spade. But 
perhaps a couple of extracts will best exhibit this 
likeness in unlikeness. Let us take the conclusion of 
the story. Here is mine :— 


“TI looked up. My companion was standing over me, with 
the twinkle still in his eye and the flute in his hand. 

“* You were a fool not to guess that he had swallowed it [the 
diamond}. I hope you are satisfied with the bargain. As we 
are not, I trust, likely to meet again in this world, I will here 
bid you Adieu, though possibly that is scarcely the word to use. 
But there is one thing I wish to tell yon. I owe you a debt to- 
night for having prevented me from committing a crime. You 
saw that I had the spade and pickaxe ready in the cottage. Well, 
I confess I lusted for that gem. I was arguing out the case 
with my flute when you came in.’ 

“*Tf,’ said I, ‘ you wish a share——’ 

“* Another word,’ he interrupted very gravely, ‘and I shall 
be forced to think that you insult me. As it is, 1 am grateful to 
ye for supporting my flute’s advice at an opportune moment. 

will now leave you. Two hours ago I was in a fair by | of 
becoming a criminal, I owe it to you, and to my flute, that [ am 
still merely a lawyer. Farewell!’” 


And here is my collaborator’s :— 


“T must tell you,” Jameson went on, knocking the ashes from 
his pipe, “that Lowe you a debt of gratitude for calling on me 
to-night. You wondered, perhaps, why I had that spade and 
pickaxe in my room ? 

“ 1 was lusting for that ruby. Why should it not be mine ? 
With it I could go back to England and marry the girl I love. 
With it my life would have been easy, and it was no good there 
among the bones of the murdered man. I was arguing the point 
out with my piano when you interrupted me. Two hours ago I 
was something very much like a criminal ; now——” 

Rougen was breathing hard. 

“IT say,” he said, “come with me, and we will go shares. I 
do not want it all——” 

“ Not another word!” said little Jameson, quickly. “ Re. 
member, whatever I was on the verge of being, now I am, thank 
God, an honest Englishman! ” 

Then he held out his hand. 


Plus c'est méme chose, plus ca change ! 
A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 


—_* 


WHIG PRINCIPLES IN ROUGH WATERS. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES, First EArt OF CHARLEMONT. 
Vol. IIL., 1784—1799. Edited by J. T. Gilbert. Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


HE second volume of the Charlemont Papers 

proves, unexpectedly, to be more interesting 
than the first. Lord Charlemont’s halcyon days were 
over when he adjourned the Volunteer Convention 
sine die because the Irish House of Commons rejected 
Flood’s Reform Bill. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Volunteers he had enjoyed an opportunity never given 
to any other Irishman. While responsible only to the 
Irish people, and trusted by them, he occupied a 
powerful executive position in the State. He was 
not, as all other popular Irish politicians have been, 
a mere leader of public opinion. One might have 
supposed that the main interest of his corre- 
spondence would have been found to centre round 
the episode of 1782, which alone gives him a right to 
be specially singled out by history from others of 
the better sort of Irish aristocrat. But it is not so. 
Psychologically and historically the laments of his 
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old age are more valuable. Charlemont was a 
commonplace man of good intentions, who became 
almost great by the integrity of his Whig principles. 
Weak and vacillating by disposition, and failing 
calamitously at the supreme opportunity, he yet 
showed in adversity an inflexible consistency which 
stronger men, without principles, could not rival. 
This is to the credit of Charlemont, but still more of 
his principles. 

There could not be a more trying time or place 
for a good Whig than Ireland between 1785 and 
1800. Attached to the principles of the glorious 
revolution, he could not commemorate “ the greatest 
man of his age and the greatest king who ever ruled 
in Britain” for fear of offending the Catholics. 
He saw Orangeism become the badge of ferocious 
bigotry, and the old Whig buff and blue—a little 
strongly tinted—become the colours of a new secret 
society. Twice within the fifteen years he saw the 
Protestant populace of Ulster, to whom he was 
specially attached, pass from the extreme of fraternity 
to the extreme of intolerance. In 1782 the Volunteers 
demanded the complete and immediate emancipation 
of all the Catholics in Ireland. Charlemont and 
Flood—true Whigs both—tried to restrain their 
precipitancy, while Grattan—a better Irishman than 
a Whig—would have gone with the popular wave 
and carried emancipation. Four or five years later 
the Volunteers in rural Ulster had become an aggres- 
sive Protestant organisation and a positive menace 
to peace. Who can say whether if Charlemont had 
had a little less of the caution of Whiggery the 
more generous feelings of 1782 would have passed 
away so soon? But in 1788 the petty jurors of 
Armagh would convict no Protestant rioters (p. 74). 
The Benburb Volunteers marched in uniform to 
church, playing on their way “The Protestant 
Boys” and “ Boyne Water ”’—tunes which were an 
insult to Catholics (p. 80). Hence there was a riot, 
and a Catholic was shot; and for some time the 
customary sporadic affrays disturbed the district. 
The Catholics paraded under the name of Defenders, 
and the Protestants under the name of Volunteers; 
and “a priest says, if the Volunteers quit parading, 
that the Defenders will also quit.” So had noble 
institutions fallen into disrepute. Again in 1793-7— 
not everywhere throughout the whole time, but in 


some place in every year—another wave of unanimity | 


passed over Ulster, which made a truce between 
Protestant and Catholic in many counties. Again 
the flood-tide was too swift for Charlemont, who 
had become more cautious than ever since the French 
Revolution. A Belfast friend wrote that “no 
United Irishman, save one, will now visit our Whig 
Club.” One thinks of Lowell's lines :— 


“ Ole Whig doctrines act’ly look, their oce’pants being gone, 
Lonesome as staddles on a marsh, without no hay-ricks on.” 


Another correspondent sent in a very mild Socialistic 
leaflet with the comment: “It appears to me the 
wickedest of all I have seen.” But again the 
religious bigotry of the masses overcame the brief 
union which startled Charlemont. Even in 1794 it 
was observed that “the lower class on each side 
hates the other cordially, in spite of the endeavours 
of their leaders.” In 1796 the “ Orange boys” were 
wrecking Catholic weavers’ houses in Down and 
Armagh, and 5,000 Catholic emigrants had to sail 
from Derry. Even in Antrim in 1798 we read (p. 
322): “Your old Ballymacaslan Volunteers, who 
six months ago were almost all united Irishmen, are 
now complete Orangemen, which is more congenial 
with their feelings.” In all Ulster, outside Antrim 
and Down, it may be said roughly that the fraterni- 
sation of Protestant and Catholic was over before 
1798. In Antrim and Down it did not stand the 
trial of the rebellion. It was alleged that Dixon, a 
well-known Presbyterian leader, was betrayed by a 
Catholic, and this raised a jealousy that could not 
easily be cured. Before Charlemont died the Pro- 
testants and Catholics of Ulster were at one another's 
throats in the old bad way. 





Nor were the southern populace better material 
for the moderation of Whiggery. They were half- 
barbarians in his eyes. “Those cursed White-boys,” 
he writes in 1787, “have given Government ample 
pretext for bringing forward laws of an arbitrary 
tendency ... with sanguinary clauses against the 
deluded wretches of the south.” And worst of all 
were the upper classes. The Irish landed classes did 
not furnish good material for the formation of a 
Whig party on the English model. It is true that 
their property, like that of the Cavendishes, owed 
its origin to a confiscation ; but while the possession 
of abbey lands made the English Whigs supporters 
of popular liberties, the possession of the lands of the 
Irish made the Irish nobility lean, with rare intervals, 
upon the support of the king. The Irish Parliament 
failed through the want of a sustained Opposition. In 
1789 Charlemont wrote to Burke : “ The late recovery 
has produced its natural effect. Our party, hitherto 
so honourably and so successfully supported, is 
likely to follow the fate of all Irish parties. An 
amnesty has been offered by the Castle, and accepted 
by some. The terms, to be sure, appear rather 
disgraceful to the Lieutenant. Perfect oblivion for 
all that has passed, and nothing stipulated but that 
the ordinary business should be suffered to go on. 
The party, however, is hereby split.” It was an old 
story, but the process was hastened by the French 
Revolution. Charlemont had great hopes of Lord 
Castlereagh. Even in 1796 he speaks of him as 
“our dear friend Robert, who is not the worse for 
being a lord.” There is no reason to suppose that 
Robert Stewart was insincere in the professions 
of Liberalism which served to carry the famous 
election in County Down, any more than his grand- 
father Camden was insincere in supporting Wilkes. 
But he became “completely Pittized.” He went to 
France and wrote long essays about the state of the 
country, which fill twenty pages of this volume, and 
contain one wise phrase, when he suggests that 
France should be allowed to work out its own 
salvation. And he came back to carry the Union. 

No one had the courage to say that Ireland 
should be allowed to work out its own salvation. 
Fancy the troubles of these poor Irish Whigs, 
who were placed as the English Whigs would 
have been if they had never been free from the 
interference of the Holland which had helped 
them to turn out James! Charlemont and his 
friends, who were endeavouring to work out the 
salvation of Ireland in a way which they ad- 
mitted would take a century to complete, were 
constantly under the shadow of British inter- 
ference. Flood in 1786 heard a rumour in London 
that a Union was to be proposed that winter. Toa 
very moderate friend of Charlemont in Belfast, 
England seemed in 1787 “like a surly mastiff.” In 
1790 the Belfast men rejected a resolution Charle- 
mont had sent down asserting the connection to 
Great Britain to be sacred and inviolable and in- 
dispensably necessary. In 1791 Charlemont ascribes 
to the English administration “the sinister view of 
finally compelling the Protestants of Ireland to call 
for an Union—an object they” (the administration) 
“ have undoubtedly much at heart.” In 1794 he wrote 
to Malone that Pitt “seems neither to care, to think of, 
nor indeed to know Ireland. His own grand acquisi- 
tion, the new magnificent kingdom of Corsica, claims 
more of his attention. Else why all this confusion 
respecting our Viceroy?”—Fitzwilliam was expected, 
but had not yet been appointed—* Why this im- 
politic delay of measures, which will finally, with 
a bad grace, be acquiesced in?” When Fitzwilliam 
came in January, it was the “only hopeful ad- 
ministration he had ever yet seen;” but by March 
he had learned that “the Minister, whom we must 
detest because he hates us, has completely duped 
him whom we thought his best friend.” The rest is 
despair. In 1797 the Prince of Wales—strangest 
deus ex machina—“ was very desirous to attempt 
the saving of Ireland from the danger it was in, by 
coming over with full powers to do justice to the 
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ill-used Irish”; but Leinster, Charlemont, and Pon- 
sonby told him that so long as Pitt remained Prime 
Minister it was no use. In November, 1798, the 
Irish gentry began to rally for the last time 
against Pitt's proposal. Charlemont took his share 
in the struggle, and after the defeat of the Union 
clause in the Address in 1799, he wrote: “ We are 
yet a nation, the abominable project is defeated.” 
But he learned before he died later in the same 
year that “our arch enemy, enraged at a defeat 
to which he is wholly unaccustomed, may yet rally 
his discomfited mercenaries.” Lord Charlemont had 
made a brave effort but had failed, and if the story 
has any moral it is that which he himself supplies 
(p. 182): “ There is no arguing from analogy between 
Ireland and any other country under the globe.” 

Mr. Gilbert’s editing is generally accurate, but 
a letter at p. 280 is misplaced, and Charlemont’s 
eldest son is spoken of as “ Lord Francis William 
Caulfeild.” Lord Caulfeild (which was, of course, 
his proper name) is indexed as a different person. 
There are many interesting letters from Malone and 
other London friends on literary matters, to which 
we have not space to refer. 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS. 


Prers ProwMan. By J.J. Jusserand. Translated from the 
French by M. E. Kk. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 


Tue work of which this goodly volume is a trans- 
lation, with some enlargement and revision, was 
reviewed in these pages upon its first appearance ; 
and full justice was then done both to “ Piers Plow- 
man,” to its strange author, and to the graceful 
scholarship, at once thorough and fascinating of 
M. Jusserand. Perhaps it may be well to consider 
the work in its more general aspects, as “a contri- 
bution to the history of English mysticism.” The 
phrase is not familiar. Says Vaughan; “ Our island 
would be but a spare contributor to a general exhi- 
bition of mystics. The British cloister has not one 
great mystical saint to show. Mysticism did not, 
with us, prepare the way for the Reformation. John 
Wycliffe and John Tauler are a striking contrast in 
this respect. . . . Whether coming as gloomy super- 
stition, as hysterical fervour, or as pantheistic 
speculation, mysticism has found our soil a thankless 
one.” It is true that Catholic England produced no 
Tauler, Eckhart, John of the Cross, Merswin, Suso, 
Saint Teresa, or Catharine, or Gertrude: neither in 
orthodox mystical theology nor in heretical has 
England excelled. But Vaughan’s language is 
vastly too sweeping: it is the language of a partly 
false tradition, which assigns to the Anglo-Saxons 
all practical qualities, to the Celts all extravagance 
and revolt. Sober, steady, sensible, quiet religion, 
a decent gravity and seriousness, are the supposed 
Saxon virtues; wild yearnings and visionary long- 
ings and imaginative audacities are given to the 
Celts. It is generally assumed that early English 
poetry, wherever found, is a dull and earthbound 
thing, compared with Celtic; and, though we hear 
plenty of Saxon “superstition,” it is said to have 
been a prosaic thing, coarsely uninspired, without 
the true glooms and glories, loveliness and strange- 
ness, of an impassioned mysticism. What has early 
Anglo-Saxon literature to set by the side of Saint 
Brendan's voyage, or of Saint Fursey’s visions, and 
all the riches of the Celtic Christian spirit in legend 
and in song? That is, of course, a conventional and 
mistaken conception. Modern writers have dwelled 
sufficiently upon the characteristics of the Northum- 
brian and Western literature to make it clear that 
an immense sadness and an immense passion, a sense 
of tears and a fighting fierceness, went to the self- 
expression of the Saxon Christian writer. When 
Vaughan asks for a monkish mystic, we point him to 
Richard Rolle of Hampole—that eager Augustinian 
visionary ; and though it is true that pantheistic 
mysticism had no place in England, and that Wycliffe 





was no mystic, yet M. Jusserand reminds us, that 
some of his heretical, unpantheistic doctrines were 
welcomed by the adepts of the Free Spirit in 
Bohemia. The general truth seems to be that, whilst 
formal mysticism—the mysticism of Germany and 
Spain—have been uncongenial to the English mind, 
yet that a mystical strain has run through English 
literature. English religion, since the Reformation, 
can boast of the Cambridge Platonists, of Leighton 
and Law, among the “orthodox”; of Fox and 
Bunyan, Wesley and Irving, among the nobler 
“schismatics”; of countless queer and pathetic 
bodies, Muggletonians and the like, such as flourish 
among us still, swelling the “ varieties of Protest- 
anism.” But it is in English literature, rather than 
in English religion, that something mystical has 
prevailed ; something which warrants M. Brunetiére 
in saying that, while French literature expresses the 
communis sensus of the world, English gives voice to 
personal vagaries, strange idiosyncrasies, individual 
emotions, the lyrical cries and private thoughts of 
isolated, single souls. In the last century, English 
writers were for establishing a check against the 
spirit of lawlessness, or of “each man a law unto 
himself": they did great and good things, but in that 
they failed. To-day, English literature has all the 
extravagance and individualism of the Elizabethan. 
French writers have no sense of mystery ; the French 
mystics—a Francis of Sales, a Fénelon, a Madame 
Guyon—have none: they are touching and melting 
and moving, sometimes majestic and superb; but 
there is no feeling of awe, no shudder and thrill, 
either of agony or of ecstasy, when reading them. 
And the poets, the orators, the historians, and 
romance writers of France, are in like case: 
Chateaubriand and Michelet, Hugo and Lacordaire, 
Renan and Balzac, Mirabeau and Diderot, Baudelaire 
and Rousseau—there is not one line in them that gives 
us the sense of an everlasting wonder and a fearful 
joy. But in Langland, M. Jusserand bids us see 
an early chief of a great company, among whom are 
Wesley and Shelley, Blake and Browning, Cowper 
and Carlyle, Coleridge and Newman. He traces the 
strain of semi-mystical emotion, common to them 
all, to the Germanic element in the English race. 
Thanks to the fusion of races, the mingling, as 
Arnold eloquently explains, of Celt and Teuton and 
Scandinavian, the English race has neither the meta- 
physical turn of the Germans nor the idealism of the 
Celts undiluted and pure; the two combine, and 
create a literature of beautiful mysticism, a litera- 
ture full of strangeness and propensity, of thought 
quivering with emotion. In Tennyson’s phrase, our 
poets “follow The Gleam.” Langland, a brooding 
and solitary man, his heart hot within him, “ spake 
with his tongue” when “the fire kindled”; his 
visions were of “the whole creation groaning and 
travailing together,” of the world under a cloud, of 
a painful pilgrimage to the altar of “Saint Truth.” 
His conception of the social state was not Utopian 
and unpractical, but he could only see life in some 
eternal light: he saw in the Commons of England 
at once a national power and a divine instrument. 
Milton, in the last pages of his “ Reformation in 
England,” uses language of apocalyptic fire and 
majesty, whilst his practical politics are calm and 
sober, not the ravings of Fifth Monarchists. It is 
instructive to contrast these Englishmen with the 
rhetoricians of the French Revolution; they ad- 
vocated all manner of Utopias with elegant and 
pseudo-classic grace, with invocations of Brutus and 
Humanity and Reason, withdéut the least touch or 
tone of mystery and awe. No passage of Hugo’s 
greatest verse, magnificent and resonant, rings so 
true and pierces so deep as do Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey” lines, or some of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. Take the late Mr. Pearson's “ National 
Life and Character”; it is lucid, systematic, un- 
rhetorical, a book of statistics and scientific in- 
duction and historical comparison, yet what a sense 
of the mystery of things, what a feeling for the 
strangeness of human fortunes, the lots, issues, and 
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struggles of mortality! The English distaste for 
logic springs from the instinctive conviction that 
logic cannot get to the heart of anything—the con- 
viction that animated Burke in pleading for Ireland 
and against the Revolution. “All shallows are 
clear,” said Johnson, when one praised the clearness 
of Hume; and in the same century Butler and 
Berkeley poured scorn upon the facile coffee-house 
sceptic, who never recognised the depths and heights 
of existence— 
“Thus God has will’d 
That man, when fully skilled, 
Still gropes in sunlight dim ; 
Encompassed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible to him.” 


It is this recognition of a mystery in the world, 
however vaguely and variably felt, which forbids us 
to believe that Englishmen will ever accept purely 
“ scientific and secular” principles of individual 
or of social life. From that early reformer Lang- 
land up to our day, English literature has been 
wont to take the side of faith in unseen realities ; 
not all the forces of material desire and material 
comfort, of national pride and social dissatisfaction, 
have been able to turn the face of England towards 
the way that ends in the anarchy of atheism and 
the atheism of anarchy. Langland echoed David 
—“Clouds and darkness are round about Him: 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
His seat.” This medieval dreamer of dreams, with 
his eyes so keen to mark the swarming life around 
him, and still so ardent in reverence for the eternal 
truth, and in belief in its power to redress all wrongs 
and confute all lies, is a “representative man” among 
English mystics. In this admirable translation of 
M. Jusserand’s work, adorned with aptest illustra- 
tions, a most noteworthy volume has been added to 
English literature. 


A SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHER. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS OF GEORGE Croom ROBERT- 
son. Witha Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., 
and T. Whittaker, B.A. Oxon. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 
THE essays and lectures of which this book con- 
sists—reprinted from Mind and elsewhere, and 
well edited by the lifelong collaborator and the 
former assistant of the author—are admirable in 
themselves, and cover a very wide field; so wide, 
indeed, that it is a little difficult to get a view of the 
author’s work as a whole. We can see, what we 
knew already, that he was an admirable teacher and 
a brilliant lecturer; a scientific psychologist, yet 
a specialist in certain parts of the history of 
philosophy; the representative of a sound, sober, 
and as far as possible scientific, but rather un- 
inspiring school of philosophers, the English Associa- 
tionists ; yet that he did not lack by any means the 
inspiration or enthusiasm of which that school is 
often supposed by its opponents to be totally 
destitute. We learn to know him from the interest- 
ing Memoir prefixed as an extraordinarily hard 
worker, from the days when, after having thrown 
himself into the study of philosophy at Aberdeen he 
went to Berlin to attend fourteen lectures a week— 
a number which, with the reading each is supposed 
to imply, is much more than most students could 
manage, and would, we suspect, be discountenanced 
by many of the Professors themselves. We see how 
well he justified the course taken by Grote in pushing 
his candidature, to the great scandal of many high 
authorities, when he was a young and comparatively 
unknown man, for the Chair of Philosophy at Uni- 
versity College, against Dr. Martineau. He, 
indeed, had no new theory with which to inspire 
the fervent mind of youth. He had no following, 
like such men as T. H. Green or the present Master 
of Balliol. We cannot imagine foreign students 
coming to London to hear him, as Englishmen have 
gone to Leipzig to hear Lotze, or as in earlier days 











they thronged to Jena to hear Fichte and Hegel. 
But he did a great deal of good work ; and he stimu- 
lated others todo more. As editor of Mind he was 
probably, Mr. Leslie Stephen here tells us, the most 
painstaking editor on record. His elaborate care 
was carried also into his lecturing and his own 
literary work, and is probably one cause of the 
scantiness of his remains. But the main cause is the 
painful disease which afflicted him for twelve years 
before his death and often interrupted his professorial 
duties for asession ata time. Hislecturing, hisactivity 
as an Examiner and in University work, and, latterly, 
his editing of Mind, took up all his strength. 
But we are not sure that the sound, solid work he 
did, which was valued by his pupils as such work 
rarely is, was not as valuable to his generation as if 
he had made a greater name and added one more 
to the list of systems—epoch-making, indeed, but 
ephemeral all the same—with which the history of 
philosophy is for the most part concerned. On the 
future of metaphysic he had no illusions. It must 
rest, he held, if it ever comes at all, on the sub- 
structure of the physical sciences; and his main 
work in life is clearly presented by the papers on 
the teaching of mental science which this volume 
contains. Much of the book deals with the litera- 
ture of philosophy, past and present, part with 
technical logic and advanced psychology ; while there 
is a striking account par parenthése of the history of 
University education in London, which presents 
King’s College in its early days asa sort of dog-in- 
the-manger, neither teaching mental science itself 
nor allowing the creation of that University organ- 
isation which alone could have attempted to cover 
the ground. This account may be commended to 
the notice of Lord Salisbury and the other people 
who see in that institution a convenient weapon 
against the present Government. Leaving, however, 
the rest of the contents, and turning only to these 
papers, it is clear that his own work in life was not 
only to teach general mental science himself, but to 
defend to specialists, intent on earning their own 
living or helping others to do so, its place in a scheme 
of liberal education. We may summarise his position 
from an inaugural lecture here reprinted. Its justi- 
fication is not merely, he argues, that the impulse to 
philosophise, to discover the bearing of things in the 
general system of the universe, is a natural impulse 
in mankind ; or that philosophical study and thought 
has always been a large element in the higher 
education, and, as in Scotland, with excellent effect ; 
but that it is really wanted in the special sciences as 
an impulse to construction—in philology and juris- 
prudence, for instance—and, even taking the lowest 
practical ground, as dealing with the nature of valid 
evidence. It is true, as he points out, that in 
England systematic teaching of it is only an ideal ; 
but, none the less, it is a realisable and desirable one. 

His premature loss is all the more regrettable 
because (as he himself points out in a suggestive 
passage) there is reason to hope that a new period in 
philosophical activity is about to commence. Such 
periods, from Descartes onward, have usually begun 
in the study of the human mind; and it was more 
especially to facilitate that study that Croom Robert- 
son was making preparations for some years before 
his death. The “Psychology” on which he was 
understood to be engaged would have probably been 
the only systematic English work on that science at 
all adequate to our present knowledge. There has 
been a singular decay in philosophic activity from 
the time when Hegel counted his disciples by the 
thousand, and they quarrelled among themselves 
with all the fervour of Socialists or theologians; or 
when Mill and Hamilton fought again the battle of 
Intuition versus Experience, and McCosh and John 
Grote, Mansel and Ferrier and Hutchison Stirling, 
took up the cudgels for Spirit against Matter or 
bare Phenomena. There has since been a flicker or 
two in Germany round Lotze or Hartmann, and a 
yet slighter flicker at Oxford round Green; but the 
last of the Hegelians have taken to psychophysics, 
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and become more Positive than the founder of 
Positivism himself. Perhaps, as Croom Robertson 
held, this is a sign, not of the death of philosophy, 
but of its new birth. If so, he would have done 
more than any Englishman to help it on. As it is, 
his work as editor of Mind has done much to prepare 
for the revival. But it is only in reading this 
volume that we feel the full measure of our loss. 


TWO SINGERS. 
A Book or Sone. By Julian Sturgis. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
Poems. 2 vols. By Sarah Piatt. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Mr. JuLiaAN SturGis confesses in his preface—a 
charming preface it is—that he has made songs all 
his life at happy moments when the mood was his. 
Fifty of these are collected in this volume, and a 
round dozen of them would be worth quoting in 
their entirety. “ Agathon,” a beautiful pageant poem 
of Greece, is too long to quote; but “ A Greek Girl” 
is the very perfect thing the reviewer longs for to 
illumine his paragraph withal. 


- 


‘Somewhere have I seen her wander 
Bearing bay and oleander, 
And the soft air murmured round her 
With a delicate sweet motion; 
And from far there followed after, 
Ringing laughter, mocking laughter, 
Inextinguishable laughter 
Of the merry girls who found her 
Singing by the purple ocean 
Songs 1 made for her adorning 
In the pleasant time of morning.” 


The moods are nearly as many as the songs. “ Off 
Iskanderfin” is a love-song that might find a place 
in “ Maud;” “ Love in Spring” is absolutely Jacobean ; 
and “ Thisbe” might have been written by the latest 
impressionist in his best form. The songs are mostly 
cheerful, and those that are melancholy have none 
of the modern morbidezza. 


“The world was boundless, for we did not know; 
And life a poem, for we had not sung,” 


is the severest criticism of life in the book; and 
what is it? It is a polished turn given to the after- 
dinner reflection of every poet who has lived to be 
forty since the time of Lamech. Read a “ Boy’s 
Song of Hope”—which is rather a psalm than a 
song, and in the major key—and you find the poet's 
real attitude and outlook. The excellence of the 
manner and the freshness of the feeling throughout 
this book are very pleasant to meet with. 

A selection from Mrs. Piatt’s poems of about a 
third of the matter in these two volumes would have 
been quite sufficient. Such a third would have con- 
tained a large proportion of the child poetry and 
other domestic pieces in which Mrs. Piatt is at her 
best. Among them would have been “The Black 
Princess : a True Fable of my Old Kentucky Nurse.” 
It is old-fashioned work; but read it. The hardest 
and newest heart among us will be touched. 


“This Princess was a Slave—like one 
I read of in a painted tale; 
Yet free enough to see the sun, 
And all the flowers, without a veil. 
Not of the Lamp, not of the Ring, 
The helpless, powerful Slave was she, 
But of a subtler, fiercer Thing : 
She was the Slave of Slavery. .. . 
Nothing of loveliest loveliness 
This strange, sad Princess seemed to lack; 
Majestic with her calm distress 
She was, and beautiful though black: 
Black, but enchanted black, and shut 
In some vague Giant's tower of air, 
Built higher than her hope was. But 
The True = came and found her there— 
The Knight of the Pale Horse. He laid 
His shadowy lance against the spell 
That hid her Self: as if afraid, 
The cruel blackness shrank and fell. 





Then, lifting slow her pleasant sleep, 
He took her with him through the night, 
And swam a river cold and deep, 
And vanished up an awful Height. 
And in her Father’s House beyond 
They gave her beauty, robe, and crown; 
——On me, I think, far, faint, and fond, 
Her eyes to-day look, yearning, down.” 


Mrs. Piatt’s verse is seldom without grace, but she 
writes too easily, and helps herself to a rhyme by any 
kind of colloquial means at all, and thus constantly 
chops up her lines. The quotation is free from this 
fault. It has, however, a certain indecisiveness, here 
not unimpressive; but the want of clear vision is 
characteristic of Mrs. Piatt. Her intelligent render- 
ing of the feelings of childhood, and of a mother’s 
feelings among her children, is the main attraction 
of her verse. 
FICTION. 

Pertycross. A Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D. 

Blackmore. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 

Limited. 


One Farr DavGutTer: Her Story. By Frank Frankfort 
Moore. In3 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


How great a debt of pleasure and gratitude the 
reading world owes to Mr. Blackmore is shown once 
more in the pages of his latest novel, “ Perlycross.” 
This delightful romance, if it cannot hope to rival 
the matchless charm of “ Lorna Doone,” is yet told 
with a dexterous mingling of strength and grace 
that proves the veteran novelist’s hand to have lost 
none of its cunning. Indeed, the robustness so 
characteristic of Mr. Blackmore’s writing could 
hardly be more forcibly accentuated than it is just 
now by contrast with the sickly vapourings of 
latter-day fiction. Doubly welcome, therefore, are 
his breezy pages, in which it is, happily, still possible 
to meet maidens who are innocent and light-hearted, 
men who are brave and pure. “ Perlycross,” from 
cover to cover, is fragrant with all that is sweetest 
and wholesomest in human nature. The story leads 
us to the green lanes and sombre hills of the fair 
west country, for it is in a sequestered nook of 
East Devon that the village of Perlycross is situated. 
Within the bounds of this remote hamlet a very 
stirring drama is played out. The period is 1835, 
and those were days when “ resurrection-men” were 
still plying their ghastly trade. When, therefore, 
the newly-buried body of good Squire Waldron is 
missing from its grave on the very day after the 
funeral, Perlycross is thrilled with the wildest ex- 
citement. The villagers cherish very dark suspicions 
against various members of the community. First 
and foremost of the suspected persons is one Doctor 
Fox, whose notorious professional ardour now affords 
the strongest presumption of his guilt. Jemmy Fox, 
however, is not only incapable of so horrible an 
outrage, but is secretly hoping to marry the daughter 
of the dead squire, so that the unfounded suspicion 
of which he is the victim falls with special force on 
his innocent head. He makes desperate attempts to 
clear his reputation by seeking to track the real 
criminal, but all his efforts prove unavailing. After 
many months of suspense and mortification, the 
mystery is unravelled in a most unexpected manner, 
and Doctor Jemmy Fox's character is satisfactorily 
re-established. Of the chain of surprising events by 
which this dénouement is reached we will not speak 
here, since it would be unjust to reveal the plot 
further. “ Perlycross” is a book that must be read 
at leisure and with due appreciation of its striking 
merits. It is full of fine humour, ripe wisdom, and 
that true delight in rural scenes and ways that 
invariably stamps Mr. Blackmore's work. Every 
line in it has the right Devon flavour, whilst the 
characters of Sergeant Jakes, the village pedagogue, 
and Mr. Penniloe, the parson, are drawn with a touch 
at once so firm and so tender, that for their sakes 
alone the book would be a delight to read. These 
are portraits of which the novelist may well be 
proud, and which the reader will not easily forget. 
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Audacious and brilliant are the first words that 
naturally fall from the pen of the reviewer of “ One 
Fair Daughter.” In both these qualities Mr. Frank- 
fort Moore has surpassed himself in his latest story. 
But, strange to say, there is a third word which 
arises unbidden in conjunction with the other two, 
and that word is tedious. There is such a thing as 
brilliancy that fatigues; and it must be confessed 
that in those chapters in which Mr. Moore expounds 
for us the mysteries of the “Introspectors,” their 
views of life and their vagaries, their social and 
sexual relationships, he is apt to become tedious. 
Everybody will believe that the Introspectors are 
merely Souls writ large. Whether this be so or not, 
we cannot pretend to say; but there is doubtless a 
large class of readers who will delight in pages that 
seem to us to be unworthy of Mr. Moore’s undoubted 
powers. Nor let it be supposed that the chapters 
which strike us as being below the average merit of 
the story are not in themselves amusing. They 
are, on the contrary, despite their tedious length, dis- 
tinctly bright, and even brilliant. But Mr. Frankfort 
Moore only uses his Introspectors as a background. 
He has one portrait, and one only, to paint in “One 
Fair Daughter,” and everything else in the story 
is subordinate to that single fascinating figure. 
Miss Philippa Liscombe’s career is undoubtedly 
a remarkable one, and it needs all the author's 
ability to give an air of even passing probability 
to her character. She is wondrously beautiful, to 
begin with, and she has hair of “the right colour,” 
as her friend, Mrs. Bennett Wise, high-priestess of 
the Introspectors, assures her—that is to say, it is 
red, the deep red of the Venetian painters. She 
lives in a provincial town, where she is suspected, as 
a matter of course, by every mother of an eligible 
son. She has independent ways of her own, and has 
shocked local society by trying to write novels, and 
indulging in other unconventional flights. Finally, 
she is the daughter of a fraudulent and hypocritical 
old Wesleyan merchant, who has taught her to hate 
his religion without giving her another in its place. 
When the story opens, Mr. Liscombe is in the act of 
escaping from justice, with the help of his daring 
and resourceful daughter. She it is who has dis- 
covered that an unknown stranger is dying in a 
lonely seaside inn, without kindred or friends beside 
him, and who has suggested that her father should 
fly the country, leaving Philippa to bury this man 
in his place. It is a daring plot, but it succeeds 
wonderfully, chiefly because Miss Liscombe is able 
to turn most men, including the doctor who is at- 
tending the invalid, round her little finger. Having 
seen her father safely embarked upon a merchant- 
ship, she instals herself as nurse of the dying stranger, 
being accepted by those about him as his daughter. 
Very unexpectedly, the sick man returns to con- 
sciousness at the last moment, explains to the 
girl, whom ‘he takes for a nurse, that his name is 
Andrew Bentham, and entrusts her with a will in 
favour of his only son, Alfred, with whom he had 
quarrelled some years before. Then he dies, and is 
duly buried as Philippa’s father, whilst Philippa 
herself remains for ever burdened with the conscious- 
ness of the fraud she had committed. It is after 
this that the young woman, to the great surprise of 
her provincial acquaintances, becomes, through the 
medium of Mrs. Bennett Wise, the idol of the Intro- 
spectors and the beauty of a London season. And 
then her troubles begin. Naturally, one of the first 
persons she meets is Alfred Bentham, whose father 
she had buried as her own, and whose fortune, in the 
shape of that father's will, is in her possession. It is 
not with Alfred Bentham, however, that she falls in 
love, but with his wealthy friend, Maurice Went- 
worth. Equally as a matter of course, it is not 
Maurice Wentworth whom she marries, but the 
elderly roué, Lord Sandycliffe. A good deal happens, 
however, between her first meeting with Maurice 
Wentworth and her marriage. For one thing, 
having fallen violently in love with Maurice, she 
discovers that he is in like case as regards herself; 








and they are about to seek bliss under the chaste 
protection of Hymen, when another young lady, 
whose hair, unfortunately, is not of the right colour, 
but who has a prior claim upon the fickle Maurice, 
turns up inopportunely. It is at this point in the 
story that Mr. Moore excels himself. Philippa has 
no religion, and, apparently, no moral sense. She 
has decided that love is the only thing worth living 
for, and she despises Mrs. Grundy. Yet heredity, or 
some subtle social influence of which she is herself 
unconscious, makes her send the suppliant Maurice 
away from her own feet to those of the woman to 
whom he had betrothed himself. She hates herself 
for thus acting up to the conventional idea of 
honour, but she does it, nevertheless ; and the story 
of this episode in her life is of itself sufficient to give 
distinction to Mr. Moore’s work. Then, when she is 
miserable, having lost the only man she loved, she 
allows herself to become engaged in turn to Alfred 
Bentham, whom she has wronged, and to her 
old playmate, Teddy Haven. But the Nemesis 
of her fraud overtakes her in both these love- 
affairs, and Bentham and Teddy in turn cast her 
off when they learn the cruel deception she has 
practised. It is when she is thus deserted by every- 
body else that she accepts Lord Sandycliffe as her 
husband, having previously rejected him in a less 
formal relationship. She is to be married to him 
in a month, when she learns that Maurice Went- 
worth and his wife are living apart, in misery and 
isolation; and it was her latent sense of honour that 
had doomed them to this fate, and herself to a 
miserable existence apart from the only man she 
loved. When she makes this discovery, her scorn 
for the conventional and her passion for Maurice 
Wentworth carry her away, and she flies to him to 
console him for his loveless life. Up to this point 
the story, which is extremely powerful throughout, 
commands approval as a work of art; but the 
closing pages, in which Philippa goes straight from 
the arms of her lover to become the bride of Lord 
Sandycliffe, are a blot not only upon art, but upon 
human nature. Possibly, however, Mr. Frankfort 
Moore is of opinion that with human nature, as it is 
commonly understood, the New Woman has no 
connection. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE was a period, and it does not seem very remote, when 
the Religious Tract Society’s publications appealed to a com- 
varatively narrow circle, and were for the most part ugly and 
ry. All this, however, has been changed in recent years. The 
committee, whilst still loyal to their old standpoint and their 
best traditions, have caught to a praiseworthy extent the spirit 
of the times, with the result that their books have become in- 
teresting to the general reader, as well as artistic in aspect. 
Amongst the books for the new publishing season which the 
Religious Tract Society have sent us there are three at least 
which claim prompt attention. Dr. Wyatt Gill, a distinguished 
missionary, and the author of that fascinating book, “ Myths 
and Songs from the South Pacific,” gives, in an_ historical 
survey entitled “From Darkness to Fight in Polynesia,” a 
minute and scholarly account of the manners and customs, the 
traditions and folk-lore, and the manner in which the darkness of 
idolatry has been dispelled by the light of Christianity in Raro- 
tonga, Mangaia, and other islands of the Hervey Group. 
Students of ethnology, as well as all who are interested in the 
romance of missions, will find much that is attractive in the 
volume. Dr. Wyatt Gill laboured as a pioneer missionary in 





* From Darxyess To Liout rn Potynesta. With Illustrative Clan 
Songs. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, LL.D., Author of ‘ Life in 
the Southern Isles,’’ etc. Illustrated. (London: The Religious 
Tract Society.) 

AMONG THE TrpETANS. By Isabella L. Bishop, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 
The Leisure Hour Library. (London: The Religious Tract Society.) 

Ponps anp Rock Poors. By Henry Scherren, Illustrated. (London: 
The Religious Tract Society.) 

Diet anp Cookery For Common ArtMents. By a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians and Phyllis Browne. (London, Paris and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Company.) 

ADVENTURE AND ADVENTURERS. Being True Tales of Daring, Peril and 
Heroism, Illustrated. (London and Edinburgh: W. & R. 
Chambers. ) 

Tue Expostrory Tres. Edited by Rev. J, Hastings, M.A. Vol. V. 

(Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 
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the Hervey Islands for no less a period than thirty-three years, 
and for many years—during his residence at Mangaia—he 
was practically shut out from the civilised world, and 
was brought into close and sympathetic intercourse with 
the natives, whose confidence he appears to have won to a 
remarkable extent. He states that when he began his 
work amongst the Hervey Islanders—a race which is closely 
allied to the Maoris of New Zealand—he found that they 
had two sets of traditions, one referring to their gods and 
to their supposed experiences of men after death, the other 
dealing with their own annals and exploits as a community. He 
adds that when he first settled down amongst these yo and 
attempted to acquire their language, he often found himself 
seem to bay by allusions to historical events, scraps of songs 
and stories, myths, epics, and proverbs. Fortunately, Dr. Gill 
was too much of a scholar to ignore the ancient religion of the 
race, or to dismiss as mere fable their appeal to history. He set 
himself to study both the religion and history of the Hervey 
Islanders, deeming this the only way to understand native 
thought and feeling. He gathered from the lips of the people 
the legends and traditions which had been handed down from 
generation to generation amongst them, and in this volume he 
we on permanent record—after carefully seeking to disentangle 
nistory from myth—the peculiar knowledge which he thus 
acquired, and which, with the advent of Western influence, is now 
rapidly fading away. It is an interesting circumstance that 
songs still exist in the native language which describe the visit 
in 1777 of Captain Cook to the Hervey Group. Dr. Gill lays 
stress on the fact that Christianity has been introduced into 
New Guinea and the other islands of the Pacifie chiefly through 
the labours of native pioneer evangelists from the older mission 
settlements. He gives an impressive picture of the work and 
sufferings of these simple-hearted advance-guards of Christianity 
in its conflict with Heathendom. Another book which deals with 
the outposts of civilisation is Mrs. Bishop’s description of life 
“Among the Tibetans.” It consists of slight but graphic 
sketches of travel originally contributed to the pages of the 
Leisure Hour. Mrs. Bishop left Srinagar on horseback to ex- 
plore Tibet, She was accompanied by an interpreter and two 
or three servants as body-guard. Amongst the latter, and leader 
of the band, was an Afghan soldier, who had been sent to escort 
her when she entered Kashmir. This man was of terrific aspect 
—a perfect stage ruffian in appearance. He wore a turban of 
commanding height, adorned sometimes with poppies and some- 
times with nodding feathers. He loved barbaric splendour, loud 
colours, and ceaseless change of raiment. He walked in front of 
his mistress carrying a big sword over his shoulder, and when 
he had the chance he plundered and beat the people, terrified 
the women, and, to the consternation of Mrs. Bishop, was 
eventually recognised as a murderer, and as great a miscreant in 
reality as he was in aspect. Twenty-six days were spent on the 
journey between Srinagar and Leh, the capital of Lesser Tibet. 
Everywhere the people were friendly and cordial, but the irre- 
deemable ugliness of their appearance is described as grotesque, 
and their dress, and even their ornaments, seemed only to heighten 
it. “The people all invited me into their dark and dirty rooms 
inhabited also by goats—offered tea and cheese, and felt m 
clothes. They looked the wildest of savages, but they are not.” 
Afterwards the march lay along the tremendous granite ranges 
which divide the Indus from its great tributary the Shayok. 
The scenery was magnificent, the Buddhist temples imposing, 
the heat overwhelming, and the air intolerably dry. A vivid 
account is given of Lower Nubia and of the most imposing of 
its monasteries—that of Deskyid, which is built on a majestic 
spur of rock which rises abruptly two thousand feet above a 
torrent. The Deskyid Monastery contains one hundred and fifty 
Lamas, all of whom have been educated at Lhassa. Finally, 
through Upper Kulu and the native states of Mandi, Sukket, 
Bilaspur, and Bhaghat, the descent to the Panjab was accom- 
plished ; and, after a tour of four months, Mrs. Bishop reached 
Simla. The book gives a vivid picture of the manners and 
customs of the people—so far, at least, as it was possible to learn 
them in a rapid journey through the land. 

Mr. Henry Seherren, in “Ponds and Rock-Pools,” handles 
with knowledge and lucidity some popular aspects of natural 
history. The volume describes a number of the lower forms of 
animal life, and its value is enhanced by many practical hints on 
the management of the Micro-Aquarium. The requirements of 
young students have evidently been kept steadily in view, but 
the book, though simple in style, is scientific in method. 

Literary collaboration has its drawbacks, but not to the 
public—at least, when a physician and a culinary expert unite 
their special knowledge and experience in the preparation of a 

ractical manual on “ Diet and Cookery for Common Ailments.” 

1¢ book is avowedly intended to serve as a dietetic guide to the 
invalid and those who are called upon to minister to his wants. 
The term invalid receives a wide application in these pages, for 
health is defined as life at its highest, and all who fall short of 
such a devoutly wished-for consummation are ranked in these 
pages as invalids more or less. Sound common-sense pervades 
the admirable hints on diet and disease which make up this 
volume. There is fine eclecticism in the manual, some gener- 


ous concessions to human frailty, though none, under ordinary 





cireumstances, to depraved tastes. The authors admit that the 
science of diet has yet to be written, and they make it plain 
that they have not ventured to intermeddle with the mysteries 
of the subject; but they hint that they are willing that, under 
certain circumstances, their authority should be relaxed and a 
palate humoured, even when its demands are whimsical and un- 
orthodox. We have read books by physicians and we have read 
books by cooks before now on food and feeding, and sometimes 
it has been difficult to reconcile their statements. In this instance, 
however, the exponents of medicine and meat, like true yoke- 
fellows, work together for the common good. 

General Gordon was accustomed to assert that England was 
made by adventurers, and would only hold its own by their 
help. Messrs. W. and R. Chambers have just published, as a gift- 
book for boys,a collection of true tales of daring, peril, and heroism, 
entitled “ Adventure and Adventurers.” All kinds of famous 
personages figure in the record, and even such latter-day celebri- 
ties amongst African pioneers and hunters as Captain Lugard 
and Mr. F. C. Selous, and amongst mountain-climbers as Mr. 
Edward Whymper and Mr. W. M. Conway, figure in the attract- 
ive record. 

Gradually, amongst preachers and Biblical students generally, 
“The Expository Times,” the fifth volume of which is now 
before us, is making its own welcome as a vigorous and critical 
organ of theological opinion. Amongst the contributors to the 
present volume are representative thinkers of the calibre of 
Bishop Westcott, Dr. Iverach, Dr. Mareus Dods, Dr. Agar Beet, 
Dr. James Stalker, Dr. Rothe, Dr. Grosart, and other men of 
light and leading in one or other department of modern religious 
scholarship. The outlook of this ably-conducted journal is broad, 
progressive, and hopeful. 
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